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FEDERAL AID EDICT TO CONGRESS 


Alerts Locals Against ‘New Merit Rating’ 


Megel Warns 
Old Fraud 
Being Revived 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The president 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers warned its locals that 
an apparently organized attempt 
is being made to “resurrect the 
infamous and mis-named ‘merit- 
system’ for public school teach- 
ers.” 


Carl J. Megel said the system 
now being falsely presented to 
the public as “something new” 
was “tried and found impracti- 
cal, as well as a device for school 
administration chicanery in the 
1920s and early 1930s.” 


” 


“There is no standard,” he| 
added, “by which one teacher 


a dollars and cents basis.” 


Aids “Yes Teachers” 

Megel said the “natural re- 
sult” of the merit system is to 
enable school administrators to 
increase the of 
teachers” teachers that play 
politics over those academi- 
cally superior. 

“Union teachers,’ he added, 
“will do well to remember the 
merit rating fiascos of the 1920s 
and early 1930s, 

“Teachers were rated A, B, 
and C in any areas and paid 
accordingly. When the depres- 
sion hit, school boards cut sal- 
aries by dropping A teachers to 

(Turn to Page 10) 


salaries 


“yes | 








F. of I 





| Helped Make Labor Unity History | 


They sparked support for the nation’s classroom teachers at the 
weC1.O. merger convention. From left, A. F. 
wo A. Elder of New York city, past vice-president; Herrick Roth of 
Denver, vice-president; Carl J. Megel of Chicago, president; 


of T. Delegates 


Selma 


Borchardt, Washington legislative representative, and John M. Fewkes, 
can be rated above another on | past president of the American Federation of Teachers and president of 


Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1, with copy of new A. F. 
“Organizing the Teaching Profession,” 


hall durimg the historic sessions. 


which was displayed in exhibit 


AFL-CIO Backs AFT Program 


‘For Pay, Tenure, Pensions 


American Teacher 
Special Correspondence 
NEW 
teachers today have the unqual- 
ified support of the 15,000,000- 
member A. F. of L.-C.LO. for 
strong tenure laws and adequate 
salaries and pensions, 
Some 1,500 delegates to the 
merger convention of the A. F 
of L.-C.L.O. unanimously adopt- 








American, Detr 
Win 


of Judges at the University of 
Wisconsin took a look at the 
then two months old American 
Teacher newspaper and were 
intrigued. 

One would hardly expect a 
toddler of that age to get into 
the realm of higher learning, 
but “The New Teacher” did. 

The Board of Judges took a 
second look and gave it the 
International Labor Press of 
America award for the second 
best news front page of the 
year among national labor pub- 
lications. 

The Award was presented at 
the 44th annual convention of 
the International Labor Press in 
New York City at its banquet, 


oit Teachers 


Labor Press Awards 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A Board | 


Dec. 4, by Gordon H. Cole of 
Washington, D. C., president of 
the International. Marie L. Cay- 


accept it. 
For Outstanding Achievement 
The award is an illuminated 


plaque and quite a snazzy affair 
(whether the word, snazzy, is in 


It reads “For Outstanding 
Achievement in the Field of 
Labor Press Journalism” and 
was given to the March, 1955 
(the second issue), of the new 
American Teacher newspaper. 
First for the best news front 
page went to the Government 
Standard, publication of the 
(Turn to Page 10) 





YORK — Classroom | 


‘| basic 


lor, editor of American Teacher | 
publications, was on hand to} 


the dictionary, notwithstanding). | | 


ed a program aimed at strength- 
the system 
and the teacher's place in the 
school and community, 

Top leaders of the A. F. of L.- 
C.LO. also mapped major organ- 
izing drives in the South and in 
industries and declared 
“there are teachers in America 
to be organized.” 

Backs A. F. of T. Objectives 


The A. F. of L.-C.L.0O, adopted 
a policy on education, outlining 
united labor’s aims, and said 
that if communities are to se- 


(Turn to Page I1) 


ening educational 








of T. history, | 
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California Tenure May Hinge 
On Suit in San Quentin Case 
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Lynn, Local 1037, Wins Re- 
peal of Law Limiting School 


A. F. of T. President Views 
Low Morale in Jacksonville 


Three A. F. of T. Summer 
Tours to Europe in Chartered 


Labor Works for Education in 
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\Solons Go Into Action After 
Teachers and Labor Leaders 
Swing White House Parley 


American Teacher 
Special Correspondence 
21 More Locals) was j 
Go Over Top 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An 
In Membership 





aroused American public 
watched as the 84th Congress 
was to open its second session 
this January with the best 
chance in recent years of acting 
on critical public school short- 
ages. 





CHICAGO, Ill. — Twenty - one 
A. F, of T. Locals in addition to| 
those previously reported are 


ee 7A their 7 — to Photos of teacher-labor dele- 
te Pes ray): Bicap v4 =! gates to the White House Con- 


membership quotas by Dec. 1 or | , 
previously. | ference, and summaries of con- 
The majority of the 21 were | ference reports on inside pages. 
demonstrated by their totals to| 
have reached their allocated| House Conference on Education 
goals, then kept on going. The| for Federal Aid for school con- 
21 new leadership Locals are: struction, and strong sentiment 
Alabama Gadsen, Local for similar aid in other school 
1241. Illinois —Granite City, | areas, including teachers’ sal- 
Local 743; Venice, Local 965, | aries. 
and Bradley-Bourbonnais, Local 
1237. lowa — Ottumwa, Local 
1112. Louisiana — Trade School 
se to » Page 10) 


The Congress had a two to 
one mandate from the White 








The Eisenhower administra- 
tion which set up the conference 
is committed. Top Democratic 

(Turn to Page 2) 


AFT Committee Lists Hundred 
1956 Summer Study-Tours 


By Richard J. Brett 


Co-Chairman 








sities, compiled by the Interna- 
|tional Relations committee of 
the American Federation of 
| Teachers. 

The number of such tours are 
apparently increasing, and are 
this year published in the Janu- 
ary instead of the March issue 
of the American Teacher, in or- 
der to make the information 
more valuable to A. F. of T. 
members. 

Because of this, 
was necessary to omit a few, 
since information about them 
was not complete at press time. 
Some of these include: Sacra- 
mento State college, to Europe: 
College of Puget Sound, World; 
Universit, of Kentucky, to Mex- 
ico; Putney Graduate School of 
Teacher Education, to Puerto 
Rico; College of the Pacific, to 
Mexico, and Southern Methodist 
university, to Europe. 

World politics may be reflect- 
ed in some of the changes in this 
year’s summary. Austria and 
Spain may have the greatest in- 
crease in visiting teachers and 
students. Ireland is included in 
twice as many tours as last 

(Turn to Page 8) 


International Relations Committee 
American Federation of Teachers 


This year 100 study-tours are 
summarized in the fifth annual 


however, it 


Mr. Brett 





listing of international summer | 
study opportunities offered by| 
American colleges and univer-| 
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Federal Aid Edict 
(From Page 1) 


and Republican leaders have 
been meeting to fashion com- 
promise bills. 
“Clear-Cut Expression” 

Carl J. Megel, A. F. of T. 
president, who chaired the A. F. 
of L.-C.LO.-United Mine Work- 
ers-Railway Brotherhoods strat- 


egy committee at the conference, 
declared: 


“The final reports were a 
clear-cut expression that the 
people want the Federal gov- 
ernment to provide financia! as- 
sistance for the construction 
and operation of their public 
schools.” 


“The results were obtained,” | 


Megel added, “at the expense of 
@ great deal of effort by thou- 
sands of people across the na- 
tion, who are seriously con- 
cerned about the deterioration 
of the schools. 

“The first skirmish has been 
won. However, this means noth- 
ing unless it is translated into 
legislative enactment. We need 
united support of all Americans 
to secure congressional action 
that is effective and adequate.” 


Poll Spurred Delegates 

The swing by the conference 
for federal aid for school con- 
struction, and a reported split 
on federal aid for other pur- 
poses came near the end of the 
conference, when the labor 
strategy committee to the con- 
sternation of Conference chair- 
man-—Proctor and Gamble Pres- 
ident Neil McElroy, released a 
poll of 48 discussion tables 
showing 250 for Federal Aid to 
167 against. 

From then on, the reaction- 
aries who had felt the confer- 
ence well in hand, realized they 


were slipping as more and more | she said, “The pupils see all this 
of their “go along’ers” rallied | happening to their teachers and 
to the side of America’s chil-| they 
dren. Persistent and hard-bitten | want teaching for a career 


anti-Federal Aid’ers switched at 
some tables. 

The conference wage conducted 
by the discussion table method, 
in which delegates were divided 
into 166 groups, without a 
chance for general floor debate 
and vote. 


Edict From Grass Roots 

There was no doubt, however, 
at the end of the conference that 
America had spoken from its 
grass roots, and th, sentiment 
for Federal Aid may have been 
even greater than reported. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson (D.-Tex.) declared 
afterwards that school aid is 
“must legislation.” Sen. Pat Mc 
Namara (D.-Mich.) told the 
American Teacher he would in- 
troduce a bill appropriating $1 
billion a year for 10 years for 
school building construction. 

Marion B. Folsom, secretary 
of health, education and welfare, 
came back to the conference 
after a trip to Gettysburg, Pa. 
to see the President, with the 
information that the administra- 
tion will present a “broadened 
and improved program for fed- 
eral assistance to help erase the 
classroom deficiency.” 

Also in conference were Sen. 
H. Alexander Smith (R.-N. J.) 
and Chairman Lister Hill (D.- 
Ala.) and other administration 
officials. Rep. Frank Thompson 
(D.-N. J.) member of the House 
Education committee, supporter 
of the Kelley bill and member of 
the conference, expressed him- 
self as “amused” that the ad- 





i 





| 


for action on the school crisis. | 
had discovered a public demand 


Half Million Participated 

An estimated 500,000 people | 

took part in the state and na- 

tional education conferences and 

some 500 reporters gave exten- 

sive coverage to the White 
House Conference. 


Both Megel and John Con- 
nors, A. F. of L. director of edu- 
cation, had high praise for the 
work of Labor delegates. They 
were well-armed with factual 
material and a point of view on 
the teacher and schoo! shortage, 
educational objectives, teacher 
problems and sound financing. 


When a ranking state senator 
claimed Massachusetts could 
handle ite own school problems, 
a labor delegate informed him 
a school built in 1818 is still in 
use in his state. 


Andrew Biemiller, the A. F. 
of L. legislative representative, 
said the one thing the Confer- 
ence and the country learned 
was that “labor is going to 
continue to play an important 
role in strengthening the educa- 
tional system.” 


Recognized Salary Needs 


Miss Selma Borchardt, A. F. 
of T. legislative representative, 
noted that the Conference re- 
port on how to get and keep 
good teachers recognized the 
need for higher salaries, in- 
creased prestige and making 
teaching more attractive. 


However, she said, the dele- 
gates did not get into the rea- 
sons for the shortage. 


“Teachers exist in a condition 
of low pay, large classes, heavy 
teaching loads, lack of a voice 
in school policies and lack of ad- 
ministrator and parental sup- 
port in maintaining discipline,” 


decide that they don’t 


Limited Teacher Recognition 

Experience has shown, Miss 
Borchardt added, that “a good 
teacher must stop teaching in 
order to be rewarded for being 
a good teacher.” 


Another delegate put it this | 
way: An outstanding teacher | 
should be able to earn a salary 
of $15,000 or more and not have 
to leave teaching to get it as an 
administrator. 








John M. Fewkes, president of | 
Local 1 and delegate from Ili-| 
nois, said “It is hoped the Presi- | 
dent, Congress, and state and| 
local school districts will reflect | 
citizen desires for increased ed- 
ucational opportunities by leg- 
islation that will provide in- 
creased revenue for the schools. 
. «» We must educate our vouth 
to retain economic, scientific and 
spiritual leadership in the 
world.” 


Biemiller also criticized the 
Conference for trying to accom- 
plish too much; for leaving only 
about an hour for discussion of 
Federal Aid and for not opening 
the meeting to a general session 
where alternatives could have 
been voted on. 


The final report of the Con- 
ference stated: 


“The people of America need 
urgently to re-examine the al- 
location of tax funds at all lev- 
els of government; 


“The destiny of our children 
and our free society demands 





ministration after three years | for education.” 


'that we use more of our wealth 








From Reports 


of the Conference 


Excerpts from the reports of the 
White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation on the five topics dis- 
cussed, as read back to the 
delegates after each of the dis- 
cussion table sessions, follow: 


REPORT 1—What the 
Schools Should Accomplish. 


This report said that it was 
the concensus of the discussion 
groups that the schools should 
continue to develop: 


“1) The fundamental skills of 
communication — reading, writing, 
spelling as well as other elements 
of effective oral and written ez- 
pression; the arithmetical and 
mathematical skills, including 
problem solving. While schools are 
doing the best job in their history 
in teaching these skills, continuous 
improvement is desirable and nec- 
essary. 

“2) Appreciation for our demo- 
cratic heritage. 

“3) Civic rights and responsibil- 
ities and knowledge of American 
institutions. 











human values and for the beliefs | 
of others. 

“5) Ability to think and evaluate 
constructively and creatively. 

“6) Effective work habits and 
self-discipline. 

“7) Social competency a8 a con- 
tributing member of his family and 
community. 

“8) Ethical behavior based on a 
sense of moral and spiritual values. 

“9) Intellectual curiosity and 
eagerness for life-long learning. 

“10) Esthetic appreciation and 
self-expression in the arts. 

“11) Physical and mental health. 

“12) Wise use of time, including 
constructive leisure pursuits. 


“13) Understanding of the phys- 
ical world and man’s relation to it 
as represented through basic knowl- 
edge of the sciences. 

“14) An awareness of our rela- 
tionships with the world commu- 
nity.” 


REPORT 2—Ways We Can| 
Organize Our School Systems | 
More Efficiently and Econom- 
ically. 

The report stated that “to 
adequately accomplish the goals 
we have set, the participants 
(in the conference) feel that a} 
school district should: 

“1) Include a well-defined com- 
munity or interrelated communi- 


ties. 
“2) Have resources and pupils| 





| other professions within the 











Pledges new bill for Federal Aid for Education: Sen. Pat McNa- 
mara (D.-Mich.) who would have federal government invest $1 billion 
“4) Respect and appreciation for|a year in schools for next ten years, and Grace Baird of Highland 


Park, executive secretary of the Michigan State Federation of Teachers, 
snapped at White House Conference, at which Miss Baird represented 
Mrs. Jessie Baxter, the state federation’s president. 





ance to distressed districts for cap- 
ital outlay should be studied. 

“8) It was the feeling of the) 
group that Federal land properties 
are not bearing their fair share of 
tazres. 


“9) There was a feeling that the | 
Federal Government should reim-| 
burse the states in lieu of taxes.” 


REPORT 4 —How to Get| 
Enough Teachers, and Keep 
Them. 


This report stated that a good | 
educational system requires good 
teachers, and enough of them in 
each locality to meet its needs. | 
It added that to increase the) 
supply of teachers, these three 
basic considerations must be 
kept in mind: 

“1) The prestige and status of 
teaching must be comparable to| 
comi- 


munity. 

“2) The salary structure must be 
high enough and flexible enough to 
compete effectively with other fields 
bidding for quality manpower. 

“3) The teacher's job must be so} 
defined as to challenge and attract | 
the interest of talented people.” | 


A good teacher was defined | 
as “one who has an active in-| 


lernment should increase 


the basic program should be en- 
couraged. 

“A re-examination should be made 
in each state of the constitutional 
and statutory restrictions on the 
bonding and taxing powers of the 
state governments. These should 
be eased to the extent necessary 
to provide an adequate program of 
education, There was some opinion 
that, if necessary, constitutional 
restrictions should be removed. 


“FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 
—A substantial majority felt that 
some states do not have sufficient 


| financial resources to take care of 


the essential needs af the schools. 

“The participants approved by a 
ratio of more than two to one the 
proposition that the Federal Gov- 
its finan- 
cial participation in public educa- 
tion. Of those favoring such in- 


crease, the overwhelming majority 
| approved 


an increase Federal 
funds for school building construc- 
tion. On the issue of Federal funds 
to the states for local school opera- 


i” 


tion, the participants divided al- 
most evenly. A very small minority 
was opposed to Federal aid for 
education in any form.” 


REPORT 6 — How to Ob- 
tain a Continuing Public In- 
terest in Education. 


After listing the .machinery 


sufficient to offer efficiently and|terest in children and youth;|and specific activities necessary 


economically a comprehensive edu- | 
cational program of elementary | 
and secondary education. 

“3) Be able to maintain a com- | 
petent, well-balanced staff of 
teachers. 


“4) Be able to marshal sufficient 
wealth to finance a school program. | 

“5) Be small enough so as not to} 
lose the advantages of community 
contact and local control, nor the 
response to public will. Avoid over- 
standardization, In meeting these 
criteria, every effort should be) 
made toward intelligent long- 
range planning.” 





REPORT 3—School Build-| 
ing Needs. 
After reviewing seventeen 


obstacles in the way of meeting 
school building needs, this re- 
port suggested the following | 
solutions to the obstacles: 

“1) Presentation graphically of | 
accurate factual data to the public | 
in the hope that an inielligent 
electorate will meet the problem 
on a local and state level. 

“2) More realistic bonded indebt- 
edness. 

“3) Equalized tax valuation on 
statewide basis. 

“§) State Planning Commission 
for public buildings which would 
study needs of impoverished dis- 
tricts. 





|}mended a re-examination of le- 


has a broad educational back- | 
ground; is professionally quali-| 
fied and competent; possesses | 
good physical and mental 
health; has a good mwiofal char- 
acter; manifests a desire for 
self-improvement; can work | 
constructively with other pro- 
fessional workers, parents, and 
the community; and is proud of 


teaching as a profession.” 


REPORT 5 — How to Fi- 
nance, Build and Operate 
Schools: 





This report declared that each 
state has the responsibility to/| 
provide for all its children an/| 
opportunity for a minimum of | 
12 years of public school educa- | 
tion. It reviewed the problem of | 


local school support, and recom- 





gal restrictions on borrowing | 
and taxing powers for school 
purposes. Under the headings | 
of State and Federal aid, it 
continued : 


“STATE SCHOOL AID —There'| 
was consensus that state aid should | 


at National, State and Loca! lev- 
els, the delegates added the fol- 
lowing recommendations which 
it declared may prove helpful in 
encouraging continued interest 
in education: 


“1) A continuation of the White 
House Conference on Education to 
be held periodically at National, 
State and local levels. 

“2) The setting aside and more 
effective use of additianal chan- 
nels for educational television. 

“3) School board meetings in all 


| communities should be open to the 


public and citizens encouraged to 
attend them. 

“4) All citizens should be en- 
couraged to participate more in 
school campaigns and to go to the 
polls at school elections. 

“5) There should be greater em- 
phasis on instruction of students 
in the organization, financing and 
purposes of public and non-public 
schools. 

“6) Initiation by boards of edu- 
cation of programs that relate to 
educational matters. 

“7) Encourage cooperative rela- 
tionship between the school and 
public libraries. 

“8) Encourage local and Na- 
tional publications to publicize the 
names and accomplishments of out- 
standing students in the commu- 


| be increased to provide, after a\ nity, State and Nation in the same 


“5) Continuation of Federal aid| fair local levy, a basic program on| manner they do outstanding ath- 


to impacted areas. 
“6) Better advance planning for} 
new areas. 


an equalized basis. Some favored 
a combination of equalization and 
flat grants. There was a general 


letes. 
“9) Public relations should be 
an organized and planned part of 


“7) Some feel that state assist-| agreement that initiative to exceed' every school program.” 
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A. F. of UL. delegates who helped to turn the tide to Federal Aid for Education at White House Conference: 





From left, seated: Carl J. 


Megel, president, and Selma Borchardt, Washington legislative representative, American Federation of Teachers; John D. Connors, A. F. of L. 
director of education; Fara M. Darland, education chairman, Arizona Federation of Labor, and John E. Cosgrove, A. F. of L. assistant direc- 


tor of education. Standing, Jerry Flinn, International Ass'n of Machinists; Arthur A. Elder, past A. F. of T. 
International Ladies Garment Workers training institute; 


Marie L. Caylor, editor of American Teacher publications; 


vice-president and director, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, 


A. F. of L. legislative representative; George Nelson, representing Albert J. Hayes, Machinists’ president; Stanton FE. Smith, president of the 
Tennessee Federation of Labor; William O'Connell, Machinists, and Francis E. Lavigne, education director, Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 





Atlanta, 89, Counts Gains 
At 50th Anniversary Dinner 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Concluding 
its first 50 years with a Golden 
Anniversary banquet, the At- 
lanta Public School Teachers As- 
sociation, Local 89, has now em- 
barked on its second half-cen- 
tury of activity in working for 
the welfare of teachers and chil- 
dren. 

The celebration was held here 
recently at the Dinkler Plaza, 
attended by approximately 800 
guests representing a prominent 
cross-section of education, or- 
ganized labor and business. 


Early A. F. of T. Affiliate 


The association, of which 
Roger H. Derthick is now presi- 


|lowed,” Derthick declared, “the 





dent, was originally organized 
in 1905. In 1918, it became an’) 
affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, which had been 
organized two years earlier. 


|been gained.” 


At the time the association 
was formed, Atlanta’s Mayor 
Woodwara had expressed his at- 
titudes with the words, “I be- 
lieve in hiring teachers in the 
same way as you buy coal for 
the city; get them at the cheap- 
est price you can.” 


Made Many Gains 
“In the 50 years that fol- 


association has obtained many 
fine benefits for teachers, such 
as a pension law, a credit union, 
group hospitalization, sick leave 
and a single salary schedule 
which is being constantly re- 
vised and improved. 

“Without the help of organ- 
ized labor, which has always 
stood shoulder to shoulder with 
us, these benefits could not have 





California Tenure May Hinge 
On Suit in San Quentin Case 


KENTFIELD, Calif. — Tenure | 
protection for teachers through- | 
out California may depend upon 
the outcome of a suit for a writ | 
of mandamus filed against the) 
Marin Junior College district 
board by seven members of the | 
Marin County Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1077, demand- | 
ing back salary payments and 
reinstatement to teaching as- 
signments. 


The teachers, who were in 
charge of an educational pro- 
gram at San Quentin, were dis- 
missed by the College of Marin 
last June. They decided to sue 
only after every effort was made 
to obtain a fair and reasonable 
adjustment. 

Almost simultaneously with 
the discharge of the teachers, 
seven new members were added 
to the teaching staff. It is re-| 
ported that interviews now are 
being held to select an eighth 
instructor, even though the dis- 
missed teachers are trained to! 
fill the positions. 


| 


| full 





New A. F. of T. 


Locals 








tin, college president, and the 
board of trustees, requesting | 
protection for employes of the 
college district, and asked also | 
that all teachers employed on a 
time basis be given 
tracts in accordance with 
adopted salary schedule. 
When the letters were ignored, 
it was presumed that the board 
awaited the final outcome of 


con- 
its 


| legislation relative to the proj- | 


ect at San Quentin. But when | 


|Gov. Knight signed a bill last 


July, providing for continuation 
of educational programs in penal 
institutions by contract with co- 
operating school districts, a sur- 
prise decision by the board dis- 
continued the program. 

Last May, 


i 
| 


registered letters 


| sent by five of the teachers re-| 
| questing 


interviews to discuss 
the 1955-56 assignments, were 
ignored by President Austin. | 
When Joseph Genser, attorney 
for the dismissed tenure teach- | 
ers, tried to get a definite state- 
ment from the board, he was 





CHICAGO, Ill.—Charters to 
three new Locals, bringing the 
number this fiscal year to eight, 
have been issued by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers in 
the last thirty days. 

The three are: The Evergreen 
Park Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1250, with jurisdiction in 
Evergreen Park, Ill, 

The Murphysboro Federation 
of Teachers, Local 1251, juris- 
diction in the Murphysboro, IIL., 
elementary and high school dis- 
trict. 

The Two Rivers Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1252, jurisdic- 
tion, Two Rivers, Wis. 





ceived from the district attorney 
concerning the legal aspects of 
the situation. 

District Att'y Backs Teachers 

This opinion was forwarded to 
the board about Sept. 6, stating 
in part that tenure teachers 
should have been called for a 
hearing to determine their qual- 
ifications for teaching assign- 
ments at the College of Marin, 
and that the board is liable for 
salaries due until this hearing is 
held. 

The board met on Sept. 8, but 
the matter was not discussed. 
Then Att’y. Genser wrote de- 
manding salary payments and 
reinstatement to teaching as- 





signments for the teachers. 
Since there was no reply despite | 
every attempt to get a reason- | 


able adjustment of the situation, | less than $7,000 as they begin | 


the attorney was authorized to 
file suit against the board. 
Local 1077, of which Philip 
Ruby of Kentfield is president, 
points out that the college board | 
admits tenure, that contracts} 
for several years have indicated 
permanent classification of these 





thousand teachers of California 
are without protection and our 
state laws are worthless.” 


New Questions 
And Answers 
Is Off Press 


CHICAGO, Ill—An entirely 
new edition of the booklet, 
“Questions and Answers About 
the American Federation of 
Teachers” is just off the press. 

It is 12 pages, in light blue 
and white, a fitting companion 


piece to “Inside Your Public 
Schuols,” “Crusade for Public 
Schools” and “Working for 


Teachers of Today and Tomor- 
row.” 

It will be especially valuable 
to A. F. of T. Locals and mem- 
bers in acquainting non-union 
teachers with the strength, 
status and objectives of the A. 
F. of T. and the advantages of 
belonging. 

The booklet was produced by 
the Harry E. Caylor Organiza- 
tion, under whose supervision 
the cover and inside pages were 
designed by a top Chicago artist. 

Copies are available from the 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill., for $2.50 per 100 or 
$25.00 per thousand. A sample 
copy will be sent on request, 





without charge. 





New Jersey Federation Asks 
For $4,000 State Pay Floor 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The 
New Jersey State Federation of 
Teachers is urging its state leg- 
islature, opening the second 
Tuesday in January, to establish 
an annual minimum salary of 
$4,000 for teachers in all school 
districts, as a result of decisions 
made at the union’s 18th annual 
convention held here recently. 

The Federation also requests 
that the minimum base salary 
schedule of 10 increments of 





Mr. Richardson 


$300 per year be set so that all 
teachers in New Jersey earn no 


their 10th year of teaching in 
a given district. 

Convention delegates decided 
to work to a future goal that 
would give New Jersey teachers 
a salary scale ranging from 
$4,500 to $10,000, the maximum 
to be acquired by the end of the 


asking $1,000,000,000 of federal 
aid annually for the public 
schools during the next 10 years, 
and that these funds be allo- 
cated states and school districts 
which comply with the supreme 
court decision on segregation. 

The convention also: 

Recommended a legislative 
investigation to determine cost 
of providing tuition-free facili- 
ties, leading to establishment of 
a state university, so that stu- 
dents may not be deprived of 
a higher education because of 
lack of funds. 


Urges Free Salk Shots 

Passed a resolution calling for 
immediate free inoculation of all 
school children, in view of the 
fact that $634,736 in federal 
funds has been earmarked for 
New Jersey for the purchase and 
administration of the Salk vac- 
cine, but which the state health 
department has continued to 
ignore, 

Recommended that in school 
systems where a part-time sit- 
uation exists, teachers under 
regular assignment, should not 
substitute unless in extreme 
emergency, and substitutes be 
sought when a combination of 
classes results where no substi- 
tute teacher has been obtained 
for the absent teacher. 








AFT SdisMae 


Takes Part in 


M urrow Show 


| DENVER, Colo. — Herrick 8, 


teachers, and that annual con-| 10th year of teaching in a given|Roth, vice- president of the 


tracts require each teacher to 
sign his willingness to accept 
any teaching position “in any 


district. 


Backs Federal Aid 
Among resolutions adopted 


American Federation of Teach- 
lers, participated in the Edward 
R. Murrow television show of 


program offered by the college | by the Federation, of which| Sunday, Nov. 27, a special hour 


at any place in the county, day | 
or night.” | 
Ruby declared: “If the Col- 


Howard Richardson of Perth 
Amboy is the new president, 
is one requesting the American 


immediately drawn 


and a half program preceding 
the White House Conference on 
Education, to present the na- 


‘lege of Marin can ignore the| Federation of Teachers to have | tion’s school problems and how 
The Marin County Central La-| told that it could take no action | tenure laws with impunity, then | legislation 


some localities are attempting to 


bor Council wrote to Ward Aus-j|until an opinion had been re-|tenure is a myth, the hundrediand introduced into Congress| meet them, 
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Snapshots of the Conference 


By Margaret Root* 


A. F. of T. conventions have been described by 
hotel employees as the most serious and sober in 
their experience. The same sense of purpose and 
urgency dominated the White House Conference on 
Education from beginning to end. 


The 1.B.M. machines did a reasonably good job of 
distributing people according to occupation, geogra- 
phy, and sex, although some blue ribbon tables and 
duplications turned up. 
The ratio of 3:1 covered 
men to women and also 
citizens to educators. The 
educators were over- 
whelmingly superintend- 
ents and supervisors, 
with only a sprinkling of 
classroom teachers. 

The ten or eleven as- 
signed to a table chose 
a chairman for all but 
the first topic. No labor 
representative, in spite of 
high individual qualifica- 
tions, made the upper 
rungs of the ladder of 
chairmen. 

Participant, read the 
badges, not delegate. The — 
small table groupings 
certainly contributed to the Lots of Talk about Lots 
of Schools by Lots of People, as cleverly phrased in 
one newspaper headline. Some participants were as 
enthusiastic about this type of meeting as Chairman 
McElroy. 

But A. F. of T. members were among the many 
who resented the ban imposed on floor discussion, 
floor voting, and a general session for those purposes. 
Written protests to the chairman (the only kind al- 
lowed although a couple of surprise attacks from the 
floor were quickly brushed aside) mounted as the 
distilled final reports were given. 


At the beginning of each table discussion we found 
a set of questions at our places. In spite of Home- 
work books, the poor chairman and his colleaghes 
were caught unprepared as to how to use the 24% 
hours allotted most effectively. Staff members hov- 
ered over us—to help and almost grab reports before 
deadlines. 

A time limit on every question or a glance at the 
last one” Follow the questions to help the reporting 
chairman, or get to the heart of the problem as we 
saw it? Our table tried each tactic. Fortunate was 
the table where someone could explain technical mat- 
ters such as consolidation; doubly fortunate the table 

*Pennsylvania state delegate to the White House Con- 


ference, and executive secretary, Pennsylvania Federation 
of Teachers, 





where someone could speedily phrase an answer ap- 
plicable to all the states and territories. 

Everyone was ready with suggestions on How Can 
We Get Enough Good Teachers — And Keep Them? 
General statements on salaries equal to other profes- 
sions, status, good personnel policies, better working 
conditions, decrease in non-teaching duties, fringe 
benefits — all received approval. But so did merit 
rating, which was distilled to a recommendation for 
further study or research. 

The reports missed two basic points. (1) High 
school pupils are influenced in their decision for or 
against teaching far more by the working conditions 
they observe at first-hand than by any pamphlets and 
talks. It was implied or stated that teachers who dis- 
couraged pupils were responsible for the refusals. As 
if high school students did not see old suits and dis- 
cipline problems! (2) There was a widespread lack 
of understanding and appreciation of the role of 
teacher organizations — and we mean A. F. of T. 
Locals—in securing good personnel policies. Grati- 
tude should have been expressed to the employees 
who have led the long battle to get the things listed 
as obligatory on school boards. 

The participants broke through the ban on voting 
when it came to Federal Aid. Labor participants 
had agreed to try to get votes at their tables; but 
by that time many others were eager to vote. Here 
the ban showed up its basic weakness. It is amazing 
that the results were as clear as they were, with 
tables setting their own procedures and adding ques- 
tions. 

Floor votes—and before the closing session—would 
have dispelled the doubts of both the pros and the 
cons that the division was about even on federal aid 
for school operation. 

The results? The Eisenhower and Nixon greetings 
indicated some Administration shifting on Federal 
Aid which became clearer in the Brownell and Folsom 
speeches at the close. There will be many follow-up 
conferences, local, regional, state, and these will 
largely determine the value of the conference. 

Every A. F. of T. local and state federation should 
be in there pitching—for a conference, a representa- 
tive one, an effective one. 

In these conferences the A. F. of L.-C.LO. and 
the A. F. of T. must see that working people and 
classroom teachers have the opportunity and use it 
to make their distinctive contributions. /t is our 
duty to make durselves heard—oftener, clearer, and 
stronger! 








Factors in Teacher Morale 


A Syracuse Survey 


What are the current factors that lower teachers’ 
morale? The Syracuse Federation of Teachers, Local 
905, conducted a survey to find out, and put the spot- 
light on a long list of conditions that are also known 
to be generally prevalent in other geographical areas. 

Starting with a pilot survey, 1,000 teachers were 
then asked by the Local's research committee com- 
prised of Eliot Birnbaum, chairman, also president of 
the Empire State Federation of Teachers Unions; 
Mildred Cate and Dorothy Moore, to indicate which 
of 160 items they considered very disturbing or 
mildly disturbing. 

The 44 conditions checked as very disturbing and 
the percentage of teachers checking each item follow: 


Percent 
1) Maximum salaries are not reached until about 
half of one’s teaching career has passed, and 
often, not even then 76.5 


2 


— 


Salaries of experienced teachers have not in- 
creased in proportion to increases in beginning 
salaries for teachers 74.7 


3) No accumulation of days of fully paid sick 
leave. . 67.6 


4 


— 


Loss of salary and medical and hospital expen- 
ses suffered by teachers injured “on the job.” 67.6 


5) Teachers’ salaries are lower, in general, than 
those of other professions requiring similar 
training. . 65.1 


6) Salaries of. Syracuse teachers are lower than 
those paid in many cities, villages and districts 
of New York State. a 64.4 
7) Lack of official action to inform the public of 
oversized and doubled classes, relatively low 
salaries of teachers. high ability of Syracuse 
to finance education, etc.............. ........ 62 


8) No recognition of years of long and satisfactory 
service in the determination of salaries (i.e. 
placement upon the steps of new salary sched- 
ules). .. 2 See ar Ete 60.1 

9) Knowledge that teachers retire on allowances 
below minimum subsistence levels. 59.1 


10) No provision for absence due to personal emer- 
gencies other than personal or family illness. 59.1 


11) Belated local salary increases that have failed 
(Turn to Page 10) 


The President’s Column 


By Carl J. Megel 


THE FAVORABLE OUTCOME of the White 
House Conference on Education with regard to sup- 
port of Federal Aid to Education was gratifying to 
those of us who have worked so hard for it. It was 
the result of the expenditure of enormous effort by 
many people across the nation who are seriously 
concerned about the deteriorated condition of Amer- 
ica’s schools — who honestly want to do something 
about relieving overcrowded classrooms, raising teach- 
ers’ salaries, and other school impediments. 


The teachers of America can be tremendously en- 
couraged in knowing they have so many friends who 
expressed themselves so pointedly. But they must 
remember that the resulte of the White House Con- 
ference could not have been attained had it not been 
for the effective work of the labor delegates. 


Of the 2,000 delegates present only 91 represented 
the American Federation of Labor, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the C.LO., the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, and the United Mine Workers. They 
worked diligently, cooperatively, and intelligently in 
presenting the case sponsored by the A. F. of T. for 
Federal Aid to Education, 


BUT THE CONFERENCE ALONE could not 
have accomplished these objectives. Preceding it were 
long months of campaigning, informing, and educat- 
ing by the American Federation of Labor through 
its Department of Education under the direction of 
John Connors, by the educational program of the 
C.L.0., and by the effective public relations program 
of the American Federation of Teachers. These were 
background aspects which aided the labor delegates 
and others in accomplishing their objectives. 


The job, however, is not completed. A federal aid 
law which provides but a pittance will be worse than 
none. The same groups which worked so hard at the 
White House Conference against Federal Aid, will be 
working in Washington with plenty of money, expert 
lobbyists, and a daily press ‘fear’ campaign to defeat 
a sound program of federal support for the schools. 
We must direct our energies in the coming months 
to insure that our efforts have not been in vain. 


WE ARE ALSO GREATLY ENCOURACED 
that the new united labor movement, A. F. of L.- 
C.L0O., gave repeated assurance of united action to 
gain this objective. The A. F. of T. delegates had 
the rare privilege of being present at the historic 
occasion when the merger of these two great labor 
organizations was accomplished. They thrilled to the 
solemn pledges of George Meany and Walter Reuther 
that the new powerful labor organization would use 
its energies to maintain and improve the standard 
of living of all Americans; to have concern for the 
needy instead of the greedy, so that American De- 
mocracy can be secure and ultimate peace in the 
world will be attained. 

I must share with you the tremendous pride and 
inspiration which we all received on hearing both 
of these great leaders repeatedly declare that the 
education of our nation’s children is one of the most 
important fundamentals to which this new merged 
organization is dedicated. 

Mr. Meany declared: “If the children of America 
are the nation’s wealth of the future ... our most 
proud possession, then they are the concern of the 
entire nation to... take a hand through Federal Aid 
to Education to see that we have good schools.” 


THIS EXCELLENT SUPPORT presents a chal- 
lenge for us to accept. With this support, attained 
through our affiliation with 15 million American citi- 
zens in the labor movement, we proudly move for- 
ward to the task which has been set before us. As 
teachers we must rededicate ourselves to a greater 
participation and a deeper sense of responsibility to 
the attainment of the labor movement's objectives 
for better education, increased standards of living 
and universal peace. No other single group of citi- 
zens in any community represent the collective intel- 
lectual ability possessed by the teachers of that com- 
munity. If we are to ever have the kind of schools 
that we want and that our children need, we as 
teachers must take an increasingly larger part in 
labor and community activities. 


We must give the leadership and courage to bring 
from its depths, the American public school system 
and make it the true light which will guide and keep 
our great nation on the path of Democracy and 
freedom. 

The American Federation of Teachers, as a part of 
this membership of citizens in the A. F. of L.-C.LO., 
is the most powerful organization of teachers in 
America today. We must hold this vital truth ever 
before us and remember that the labor movement 
looks to us to show the way in matters of education. 
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Lynn, Local 1037, Wins Repeal 
Of Law Limiting School Money 


The following story is espe- 
cially significant, since nearly 
every school district is ham- 
pered by some sort of obsolete 
legal restriction or requirement 
as to appropriation or levy 

—Editor. 


LYNN, Mass.— Lynn Teach- 
ers’ Union, Local 1037, spear- 
heading a drive for the removal 
of an antiquated school pro rata 
law, saw its efforts succeed 
through a referendum in a re- 


Yee: 





Miss Claffey 


cent city election, in which vot- 
ers by 22,674 to 8,857, approved 
action of the 1955 Massachu- 
setts General Court repealing 
the law. 

Since Local 1037 was char- 
tered seven years ago, it has 
worked to eliminate this law 
governing school expenditures 
in Lynn, because it had become 
a handicap to teachers and edu- 
cational welfare, placing prac- 
tically the entire school depart- 
ment budget in the hands of the 
mayor. 

A Three-way Victory 

Rose Claffey, Local 1037 pres- 
ident, declared the victory three- 
fold. She said: 


“The teachers are overjoyed 
at the public response to our 
efforts, indicating that voters 
are backing teacher and educa- 
tional welfare. The voters are 
pleased that their duly elected 
representatives to the school 
committee will now be able to 
exercise discretionary powers in 
justified school expenditures. 
And the present school commit- 
tee was re-elected, and feels 
confident of teacher and public 
support in the use of their 
newly granted power.” 

The Lynn school pro rata law 
originated in 1909 to specify 
procedure for making school ap- 
propriations and to determine 
the limits within which school 
appropriations had to be kept. 
Since its adoption, the law had 
been amended 10 times, each 
time to increase the amount of 
dollars per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation. 

Miss Claffey explained that in 
1920, an amendment was added 
providing that appropriations 
over $6.50 per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation require the approval 
of the mayor. 


Handicap to Education 


“In 1937, the law ceased to be 
a true pro rata law and became 
a sliding scale with an appro- 


priations ceiling,” Miss Claffey 
iedieae. “It became a handicap 
to educational progress in Lynn, 
because it placed control of 
practically the entire school de- 
partment budget in the mayor’s 
hands. In 1955, he controlled 
77 per cent of the total school 
committee appropriation.” 

For several years, Local 1037 
was unsuccessful in efforts to 
eliminate the law, Miss Claffey 
said, but in May, 1954, the union 
issued a pamphlet, “Questions 
and Answers Concerning Pro 
Rata,” which was distributed 
throughout the city. 

“A bill for repeal was then in- 
troduced into the 1955 session of 
the legislature by Rep. Michael 
J. Carroll, a friend of teachers. 
Co-petitioners were five school 
committee members, the local 
senator, all Lynn representa- 
tives to the General Court, plus 
many labor leaders. Despite 
winter vacation, a hearing at 
the state house was attended by 
250 teachers and friends of 
labor.” 


Local 1037 Led Fight 
The teachers’ 
sented by Miss 


case was pre- 
Claffey, Dr. 


Frank Goldin, research director | 


of Local 1037, and Theodore 
Kyrios, a past president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of 


setts Federation of Labor, 
James Twohig, a member emeri- 
tus of Local 1037, school com- 
mittemen, Boston Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 66, and several Lynn 
representatives to the General 
Court. 

As a result of the hearing the 
committee on municipal finance 
was prepared to recommend out- 
right repeal, when it became 
known that the governor would 
veto such action, using home 
rule as an excuse. The commit- 
tee then recommended referral 
to Lynn voters. 

School Employes Organized 

“The union again exercised 
initiative in order to assure a 
successful vote,” Miss Claffey 
said. “All Lynn school depart- 
ment employes were organized 
into a Lynn Pro Rata Repeal 
committee, with positions of 
chairman and treasurer held re- 
spectively by myself and Henry 
Winston, our union treasurer.” 

Also endorsing and cooperat- 
ing with the entire repeal proj- 
ect were the Lynn Teachers As- 
sociation, members of the senate 
and house of representatives, 
the School Committee, the 
League of Women Voters, Par- 





| Labor 


ent-Teacher associations, Lynn 
Council of Labor, Lynn Central 
Union, the CIO-North 
Shore Council and the CIO-In- 


Teachers. Support was also giv-| ternational Union of Electrical, 


en by Kenneth J. Kelley, legis- 


Radio and Machine Workers, 


lative agent of the Massachu-| Local 201. 





Boston, 66, Ten Years Old, 
Makes Two Important Gains 


BOSTON, Mass. 
Teachers Union, Local 66, cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary by 
winning two more important 
gains—acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of equivalency in salary 
matters affecting high school 
teachers, and granting 
double increment to teachers of 
physically handicapped children. 

Eleanor V. Fallon, president, 
said that the union principle of 
equivalency, whereby teachers 
lacking a master’s degree but 
possessing sufficient years of ex- 
perience, should be placed on the 
masters’ salary scale, was ap- 
proved by the membership a 


year ago and recommended to} 


the school board. 
Acting on the 


— Boston} 


of a} 


Federation's | 


request, budgetary approval was 
finally made so that a master’s 
salary would be given to aill 
academic teachers in high 
schools whose positions, on their 
retirement or resignation, would 
be filled by teachers required to 
hold a master’s degree. This was 
later expanded to inciude all 
high school teachers holding the 
necessary Certificate, with 15 


| years experience, 


Second Federation gain was 
a double increment of $288 for 
teachers of physically handi- 
capped children. Though Jess 
than the amount requested, 
Miss Fallon called it a step in 
the right direction, and said the 
Local will continue to press for 
further advances. 





Pay Must Support Teachers, 


New Haven Mayor Declares 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Sala- 
ries large enough to permit 
teachers to own their own homes 
and raise families at a decent 
standard of living have been 
urged by Mayor Richard ©. Lee 
of this city as a basic essential 
for a successful public school 
program. 

“Teachers must have salaries | 
which will allow them to live on 
their teaching income, so they 


| salaries which will enable our 
|teachers to concentrate on the 
problems of their pupils—our 
children—rather than on the 
struggle just to survive.” 
Mayor Lee pointed out that 
while the increase in the number 
of children is partly responsible 
tes the shortage of qualified 
teachers, the main reason is the 
failure of communities to make 
teaching an attractive career. 
He stressed that too often 





will not be forced to turn to/ elected officials, including some 
part-time jobs to make ends/board of education members, 
meet,” Mayor Lee said in an ad-| confine their interest to new 
dress at the inauguration of Dr. | buildings and equipment, and 
Hilton C. Buley as president of | pay little or no attention to the 
New Haven State Teachers Col- | basic essentials necessary for 


lege. successful public school pro- 





| 


“We must be prepared to pay! grams. 





“We're happy we can help,” 
saying, for this is the relief center that was staffed by the Providence 
Teachers Union, Local 958, for Rhode leland flood victims in that area. 


From left: a visitor hands a bundle 
Union member, while her teacher 


the three in this picture seem to be 


of clothes to Miss Fannie Orabone, 
associate, Miss Agnes Rothemich, 


Providence and Woonsocket 
Locals Aid in Flood Relief 


Many Rhode Island flood vic- 
tims are returning to normal 
living as a result of relief and 
rehabilitation activities by Prov- 
idence Teachers Union, Local 
958, and Woonsocket Teachers 
Guild, Local 951. 

A drive instituted by the 
Providence Local, of which John 
J. McDonnell is president, as an 
emergency measure to rehabili- 
tate one stricken family, quickly 
developed into a larger project. 

Donations of money, clothes 
and furniture came from hun- 
dreds of Greater Providence 
citizens, including the Union's 
own membership and officials 
of the school department, far 
exceeding the requirements of 
the family “adopted” by the 
teachers. 

Staffed Day-Long Service 

Union members maintained 
day-long staffing of a collection 
center and continuous phone 























of clothes and smal! items with 
their own autos. 

The Woonsocket Teachers’ 
Guild, of which Leo J. 
McWeeney is president, met as a 
unit and offered the services of 
50 volunteers to handle record- 
ing, unpacking, storing and dis- 
tribution of tons of clothing, 
contributed by individuals and 
organizations. 

Many Woonsocket Guild mem- 
bers reported for five-hour shifts 
on a round-the-clock basis dur- 
ing the opening days of their 
distribution center, when cloth- 
ing and bedding were given out 
day and night. 


Praise from Radio Station 

For two weeks, some Guild 
members also gave their serv- 
ices to the Woonsocket flood 
program on a full time basis, 
while others contributed serv- 
ices to the Red Cross and other 


service at their headquarters, in| relief distribution centers in the 


order to provide prompt pick- up 


Frank Beach 
Elected | 
Alderman 





NEW HAVEN, Conn.—P rece 
dent was set in this city’s 21st 


ward, with the recent election 
as alderman of Frank Beach, 
a past president and now the 


| 





executive secretary of the Con- 
necticut Federation of Teachers 
and of the New Haven Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 933. 

It was the first time in 25 
years that the ward had gone 
Democratic in either a city, 
state or national election. In 











addition to the popular support 


city. Members of tre Woonsocket 
Local received a certificate of 
commendation from Radio Sta- 
tion WWON for tneir work, 





of his neighbors, Beach received 
the endorsement of Labor's 


| League for Political Education 


and the New Haven Central La- 
bor Council. The new alderman 
has taught in New Haven 
schools for:10 years. 


Praises U. S. 
School System 


Over Euro pe’s 


AMESBURY, Mass. — Amer- 
ica’s education system is far 
ahead of Europe's because 
school children in this country 
are taught to think for them- 
selves, Miss Charlotte Hirsch- 
ner, English teacher at Ames- 
bury high school, told fellow 
members at a recent dinner- 
meeting of the Amesbury Class- 
room Teachers Association, 
Local 1033. 

Miss Hirschner, who recently 
returned after a year of teach- 
ing in Austria under a Ful- 
bright scholarship, said that the 
Amesbury high school library 
contains more literature than all 
the schools in Vienna. 

New teachers in the Ames- 
bury school system were guests 
at the dinner-meeting and were 
introduced by Vernon Lewis, 
president of the association. 
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All Public School Problems 
Grouped Under ‘Shortages’ 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Teach- 
ers must organize a crusade to 
solve the present school crisis 
by arousing parents, the com- 
munity and the labor movement 
to an awareness of today’s ur- 
gent educational needs. 

So said George W. Beacom of 
Minneapolis, a vice-president of 
the American Federation of 
Teachers, who was principal 
speaker at a meeting held here 
recently by leaders of teachers’ 
Federations of South Dakota 
and Sioux City, Ia. 

The Sioux Falls Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1099, was host 
to the meeting, with its presi- 
dent, Ashton R. Wilson, presid- 
ing. A. F. of T. Locals repre- 
sented at the meeting included 
the Huron (8S. D.) Association 
of Public School Teachers, Local 
273, the Northern State College 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
1100, of Aberdeen, 8. D., and 
the Sioux City (Ia,) Federation 
of Teachers, Local 828. 


Teachers Mast Face Crisis 

“The time has arrived for 
teachers of America to do some- 
thing about the crisis facing our 
schools,” Beacom declared. “You 
can't depend on your adminis- 
trators or boards of education 
to lead the way. 

“The problems that plague our 
public schools can be grouped 





under one heading — shortages. 
Shortages of teachers, buildings 
and cash, and they cen be solved 
when the American people are 
willing to pay the increased cost 
of education caused by the great 
increase in births since Worid 
War Il.” 

The speaker outlined the great 
contributions made to the coun- 
try’s educational system by the 
organized labor movement, which 
he called “the greatest friend 
the public schools ever had.” 


Organize, Arous* Public 

“You, as union teachers, 
should make every effort to 
organize the teachers of South 
Dakota. Tell your story to the 
labor people and solicit their 
aid. Rouse the people of your 
communities to the needs of the 
schools, talk to the parents of 
your children, telling them of 
your poor salary and working 
conditions. You will find them 
interested in your problems and 
willing to help. 

“It is necessary to have a 
strong functioning union if a 
crusade to better conditions in 
the schools is to succeed,” Bea- 
com pointed out, “and it will 
succeed when our union teachers 
realize their potential strength 
and work hand in hand with the 
labor movement for the welfare 
of the schools.” 





Margaret Root New Pennsy 


Executive Sec’y, Organizer 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Mar- 
garet Root, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of 
Teachers from 1944 through 
1955, is now its full-time execu- 
tive secretary, also in charge of 
organizing throughout the state. 
She was voted the position at 
the Federation's state conven- 
tion held in Pottsville, Pa., re- 
cently. 

Miss Root retired after 34 
years of service in the Philadel- 
phia schools to take her new po- 
sition. Her work for the Penn- 
sylvania Federation, of which 
Dr. Charles B. Williamson is 
president, will be to help in- 
crease membership in the Locals 
already chartered, and to organ- 


ize and charter new Locals in 
the state. 

A graduate of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's college and 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Miss 
Root was a counselor in the 
Philadelphia high schools and a 
past president of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity. 


In addition to having been 
president of both the Philadel- 
phia and State Federations of 
Teachers, from 1944 to 1955, she 
was active in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and a delegate 
to the White House Conference 
on Child Welfare in 1950 as well 
as to the Pennsylvania and 
White House Conferences on 
Education last year. 





Monessen Asks 
Raise, Submits 
Grievances 


MONESSEN, Pa. — Monessen 
Teachers’ Union, Local 1211, has 
asked the school board for a re- 
vised salary schedule effective 
immediately, to raise minimums 
to $3,600, and establish maxi- 
mums of $5,600 for standard 
certification, $5,800 for teachers 
with B.A. degrees and $6,000 for 
those with M.A. degrees. 


In a list of grievances pre- 
sented to the board by Local 
1211, of which John Harkai is 
secretary, request was also made 
for clarification of what con- 
stitutes a school day, and that 
an hourly rate of $4.00 be paid 
to teachers for overtime work. 

The union's salary committee 
contends that the requests are 
not out of line with salary 





schedules being established in| 


school districts which are small- 
er in size and have less potential 
income. It has asked to meet 
with the school board to show 
that its program is financially 


feasible for the Monessen schoo! | 


district. 


Among other grievances sub- 
mitted to the board: 


That sick allowances be al- 
lowed to accumulate indefinitely 
and be taken when the employee 
chooses. 


That teachers be afforded the 
opportunity of an uninterrupted 
lunch hour, 


That immediate and appropri- 
ate increases be given for all 
administrative personnel in line 
with increases given to high 
school administrators. 

Harkai said that another 
grievance, involving attempts by 
administrators to influence pro- 
fessional employes to join a 
specific teacher group, had now 
been settled. 


Cheyenne, 366, 
Analyzes 
Loyalty Oaths 


CHEYENNE, Wyo. — The 
Cheyenne Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 366, of which Roder- 
ick Crowlie is president, has is- 
sued a 14-page analysis of loy- 
alty oaths, and why they are 
undesirable and harmful. 

The analysis is the Federa- 
tion’s answer to efforts to insti- 
tute a loyalty oath for Wyoming 
teachers, and will be of interest 
to other locals where similar 
problems arise. 

Prominent writers in the field 
of history, literature and eco- 
nomics are quoted in the anal- 
ysis, which covers and evaluates 
the subject from such angles as 
the nature of freedom, the his- 
tory of loyalty oaths, the con- 
tradiction between such oaths 
and freedom, and the effect of 
lovalty oaths upon the schools. 


Cedar Rapids 
Teachers Write 
Book on Gifted 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia. — Miss 
Ethel Nicola and Miss Dianne 
Witte, members of the Cedar 
Rapids Federation of Teachers, 
Local 716, are the authors of a 
book in verse, “The Rabbit With 
a High LQ.,” recently published 
by the Bureau of Publications at 
Columbia University. 

It was originally written as a 
term project while the two 
teachers were enrolled in a 
course on the education of the 
gifted, at the Teachers College, 
Columbia, and their instructor 
insisted it was good enough to 
be published. 

The book calls attention to the 
plight of intellectually gifted 
children, and offers a solution to 
the problems involving their spe- 
cial educational needs. Illustrat- 
ed by the authors, the book may 
be purchased at the college book 
store of Columbia University. 














erence: From left, 


A. F. of T. leaders snapped between sessions at White House Con- 
Adelaide Hart, Detroit Federation of Teachers, 





Local 231; Margaret Root, executive secretary, Pennsylvania Federation 
of Teachers; John M. Fewkes, president, Chicago Teachers Union, Local 
1; Antonia Kolar, president of Local 231, and Hildegarde Wells of 
Newark, past-president, New Jersey Federation of Teachers. 





Toledo Local Wins V oice 


In Building Improvements 


TOLEDO, Ohio — Teachers of 
this city will now have a say in 
the physical improvement of 
their school buildings, as well as 
the mental improvement of their 
pupils. 

The board of education has 
agreed to follow a policy origi- 
nally requested by the Toledo 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
250, of which Mrs. Sylvia Solo- 
mon is president, whereby teach- 
ers will be consulted about 
changes or additions being made 





California 
Hears Senator, 


AFL President 


RICHMOND, Calif. — State 
Senator George Miller, Jr., of 
Contra Costa County, and 
Thomas Pitts, president of the 
California State Federation of 
Labor, were principal speakers 
at the annual convention of the 
California State Federation of 
Teachers held here recently at 
the Don Hotel. 

At the opening business ses- 
sion of the three-day meeting, 





Federal Aid or 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The pri- 
mary problem facing Wisconsin 
is that of adequately financing 
its school system, and unless 
| available tax powers of the state 
legislature are utilized to restore 
the state to its rightful position, 
the only recourse left is that of 
federal aid. 

With this warning, the legis- 
lative committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Teachers drew 
attention to the critical problem 
of financing the state's school 
system, during its 23rd annual 
convention held here recently. 

Teachers’ Pay Low 

The Federation, of which Lar- 
ry Hackett of La Crosse is pres- 
ident, adopted a report pointing 
out that while Wisconsin is well 
above the average of the 48 
states in per capita wealth, the 
average salary it pays teachers 
is below the national average. 

In other actions, the conven- 
tion delegates: 

Urged passage of an adequate 
tenure bill because of the inade- 
quacy of the present “continu- 








More State 


Taxes Needed in Wisconsin 


ing contract” law, which indi- 
rectly contributes to the exodus 
of trained teachers from the 
profession. 
Acts For Civil Rights 

Adopted a resolution author- 
izing the Federation to set up 
a standing committee on civil 
rights and academic freedom, to 
serve as a clearing house for 
complaints or violations of same. 

Sharply criticized “the spirit 
which motivated passage of the 
so-called Catlin Act,” which 
seeks to curtail the political 
rights and activities of organ- 
ized labor. 


Higher Salary, 
Cut Schedule, 
In Belleville 


BELLEVILLE, Ill.—A salary 
schedule cut from 17 to 15 years 
and pay raises totaling $38,585 
are gains made for the 74 fac- 





|in schools where they teach. 

Teachers will have a chance 
to study architectural plans be- 
fore work is actually started, in 
order to suggest any improve- 
ments that will make schoolday 
living more convenient for teach- 
ers and pupils. 

The Toledo Federation is still 
working toward the solution of 
problems involving teacher re- 
lief, teacher transfer, definition 
of duties of principal and assis- 
tant principal, liberalized leave 
of absence for teachers eligible 
for retirement, terminal pay and 
sabbatical leave. 





Edward Irwin of Los Angeles, a 
national vice-president of the 
A. F. of T., made an introduc- 
tory speech, following a welcome 
to Richmond given the delegates 
by Hugh Caudel, secretary- 
treasurer, Contra Costa Labor 
Council. 

Reports were made by the offi- 
icers for 1955, headed by Ben 
Rust of Richmond, president. 
|Kenneth C. Fitzgibbons of El 
| Sobrante, president of the Con- 
'tra Costa County Federation of 
Teachers, Local 866, presided at 
the banquet, which was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Pitts. Sen. Miller 
spoke during the regular con- 
vention session. 








ulty members of the Belleville 
Township high school-junior 
college, in a contract won re- 
cently by the Belleville Town- 
ship High School Federation of 
Teachers, Local 434, of which 
Mrs. Merle Guthrie is president. 

The new schedule retains its 
former scale for the first two 
years, starting at $3,600 mini- 
mum for teachers with bachelor 
degrees, and upping it $100 for 
the second year. But after three 
|years’ experience, the scale goes 
ifrom $3,900 to a maximum of 
$5,700 after 15 years. Teachers 
with masters degrees get an ex- 
tra $300 per year. 

A recently adopted schedule 
for grade school teachers also 
runs for 15 years and provides 
a range of $3,600 to $5,400 for 
those with bachelor degrees. 

The new schedule for high 
school and junior college teach- 
ers is a “package deal” and in- 
volves extra work for faculty 
members, requiring them to 
teach five classes and put in an- 
other hour of service. 

An average seven per cent in- 
crease was granted to coaches, 
and revision was also made in 
the pay schedule for teachers at 
night schoois. 
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Actions for classroom teacher welfare and to promote the growth of the American Federation of Teachers were to come before the organ- 


ization’s Executive Council scheduled to meet in Chicago, Dec. 28 to 30. 
George W. Beacom, Minneapolis, Minn.; Raymond R. Peck, Columbus, O.; 
Turner H. Trimble, Chicago, Il.; 


Cleveland, O.; 
Pawtucket, R. L.; 
Froehlich, Rockford, Il. 


Ind.; William 


P. Swan, Gary, Ind.; Mrs. 


Veronica 


Members of the Council, standing, from left: 
Edward A. Irwin, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Herrick 8. Roth, Denver, Colo.; F. Earl McGinnes, Jr., Wilmington, Del.; and Raymond L. 
Seated, Ann Maloney, Gary, 


Edward F. Jerrow, 
Hope V. Carey, 


B. Hill, New Orleans, La.; Carl J. 


Megel, Chicago, president; Cecile 8. Oliver, Portland, Ore.; James L. Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Edward Jewett, Council Bluffs, la. 





Low Morale in Jacksonville 





Reported By AFT President, 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Presi- 
dent of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers charged re- 
cently that teacher morale and 
educational efficiency in the Du- 
val County (Jacksonville), Fla., 
public schools have reached a 
new low because of lack of con- 


fidence in the school adminis- 
tration. 
Carl J. Megel of Chicago, 


made the statements in a letter 
to the Jacksonville Federation 
of Teachers, Local 516, report- 
ing on the results of a “Pre- 
liminary inquiry into conditions 


educational and school field.” 


Megel’s investigation was} 
made during a recent trip to! 
Jacksonville. He added 





Duval County, instead of im- 
proving, have steadily deterio- 
rated. ® 

“Apparently, this has been 
caused by many factors, but 
particularly the lack of confi- 
dence by the teachers and 
teaching personnel in the edu- 
cational standards and prac- 
tices of the school administra- 
tion, which has a harmful effect 
upon both the pupils and the 
teachers. 


Transfers Unprofessional 
“The unprofessional methods 





of transfer of teachers and the) 
existing in Duval County in the | 


there are obviously “inefficien- | 


cies and deficiencies” in the ad- 


transfer of pupils from school to 
school, not in accordance with | 
|'the best recognized educational 
| standards, have gone a long way 


that | toward causing this condition 


to deteriorate. There also are! 
continuing many unsettled con- 


ministration of the public|troversies between the teaching 


schools in the County. 


To Executive Council 


personnel and the administra- 
tion which severely strains the 
confidence of teachers and is| 


He said that his findings with | harmful, in turn, to the children. | 


additional 


evidence now being| 


“I also ascertained that edu- 


gathered was to be submitted to! cational controversies have aris- 
the Executive Council of the) en concerning the application of 


American Federation of Teach-| 
ers meeting in Chicago between | 
Christmas and New Year. 


Megel added that “conditions, 
deficiencies and inefficiencies that 
were apparent (in the Florida 
city’s schools) last year have 
not been corrected, 





and that | school 


| the tenure and contract status 
of teachers which, of course, are 
always harmful. 

“I cannot stress too strongly | 
that children need a steadying 
influence of contented grr, 
continuously throughout the| 
year, and transfers of 





the conditions with respect to| children according to practices 
the teachers and the children of | not in the educational manner | 











SAMUEL MURROW & COMPANY 


318 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Ladies Coats and Suits, 
for the first time in 25 years, opens their 
show room to the public. 


Beautiful Worsted Suits 
Usually Sell at $44.95 and $49.95 
Specially Priced at $24.75 and $29.75 


Luxury Fabric Coats, Interlined and Plain or Fur Collared 
Regularly Sell at $69 to $110 
Specially Priced at $39.75 to $65.75 | 


See the Miracle Fur Fabric, 
Fabulous as Fur at Cloth Coat Prices 


BUY YOUR WINTER COAT AND SUIT 
AT THESE OUTSTANDING SAVINGS. 














| dent, 


and at improper times is not| 
conducive to giving the children | 
the best that we should offer. 
Good Morale A Must 
“Transfers, not only of chil- 
dren or teachers, and whether) 
such transfers of the teacher or 
of the children, to cure an over- 


crowded situation should be 


carefully exercised. 

“Duval County is one of our 
faster growing communities, and 
therefore is faced with many 
problems. The proper morale in 
its teaching and educational field 
is the refore a must. - 








Chicago, Local |, Works 
To Complete $800 Increase 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Chicago 


_ teachers will have received an 
'$800 across-the-board 


increase 
within the current school year 
if recommendations of John M.| 
Fewkes, president of Chicago} 
Teachers Union, Local 1, are ac- 
cepted by the board of educa- 
tion, beginning with the new 
| cale »ndar year. 


At a hearing for school em- 
|ployees, which the board held 
preliminary to making out its 
(1956 budget, Fewkes asked for 
jan across-the-board increase of | 
$450, effective January 1. This 
is $200 more than a $250 pay 
|raise which Benjamin C. Willis, | 
superintendent of schools, had 
previously recommended to be- 
come effective in January. 

For $4,200 to Start 

The union’s new request,| 
|pending at press time, would 
start salaries at $4,200, increas- 
ing to $7,450 for a teac he er with 


a master’s degree and 36 addi- 
tional hours of training. 
Without giving a definite rec- 
| ommendation, Local 1 is also 
asking for an increase over the 
maximum sick leave provision 
which now allows 30 days with 
full pay and,20 with half, the 
j}amount of the increase in sick 
leave to be determined by the 
resources available after salary 
increases, Ultimate goal of the 
union is 60 full days of sick 
leave pay and 40 half days. 


Last Sept. 1, the board of 
education granted Chicago 
teachers a $250 per year across- 
| the- board raise in addition to a 
$100 increase which had been 
authorized the previous year, 
but did not become effective un- 
til the above date. 


Money from Savings 
This was the first step in a 
plan the superintendent agreed | 
was necessary to bring Chicago 











N. Y. Guild ‘Launches Plan, 
,|Make Teaching Attractive 


NEW YORK, N. 


teaching a more attractive pro- 
fession, adopted by New York 
Teachers Guild, Local 2, is the 
basis of an appeal it made to the 
board of education, presenting 
nine proposals for improvements 
in working conditions and ‘ringe 
benefits. 

Charles Cogen, 
said that at least five of 
the proposals are new, while the 


others appear in a basically new | 
‘context for reorienting the job) 
|of the teacher and making it at- 
‘tractive to 
| people. 


competent young 


Fine Innovations 
The new proposals are: 


(1) Teacher participation in| 
|\determining work loads and in 
|controlling work imnovations. 


(2) Extra compensation for 
regular teachers who are re- 


Y.—A new| 
and dynamic program to make | 


i 
Guild presi-| 


(3) Rest periods, particularly | 





quired to cover assignments of) 


other teachers, 


for elementary school teachers, | 





iof Teachers, 











California 
Adopts Fair 
Employment 


SACRAMENTO, Calif.—Cali- 
fornia teachers are winners in a 
fight against job bias, with the 
signing by Governor Knight of 
a Fair Employment Practice 
Control bill which makes it il- 
legal for school boards in the 
state to discriminate in the hir- 
ing of teachers because of race, 
creed, color or national origin. 

The California Federation of 
Teachers, of which Ben Rust of 
Richmond is president, spon- 
sored the new legislation, It re- 
ceived strong support from the 
California Federation of Labor 
and the state’s Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, 





teacher salaries in line with the 
country’s top pay scales. A sec- 
ond step was to be his proposed 
$250 raise for January. 

While the budgetary increases 
requested by Fewkes would cost 
the school board $6,300,000, the 
union points out that the funds 
could be obtained from general 
savings, increased revenue from 
the state, and a tax rate in- 
crease made possible by the last 
general assembly. This measure 
raised the Chicago tax ceiling 
for educational purposes from 
$1.10 to $1.15 for each $100 of 


assessed valuation. 





Southwest 


Suburban 


10 Years Old 


BERWYN, Ill.—Tenth annil- 
versary of Southwest (Chicago 
area) Suburban Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 943, was celebrated 
at a dinner-meeting held here 
recently, with Turner H. 
Trimble, of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
as principal 
speaker. 

Harold B. Louderback, presi- 
dent of the Local, presided. Spe- 
cially invited guests were Flor- 


lence Greve, Chicago, A. F. of T. 


research director; John Fewkes, 
president of the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union, Local 1, and Walter 
Werre, Chicago, president of the 
Illinois State Federation of 
Teachers, 





same classroom for long periods 
of time without a relief “break,” 

(4) Make sabbatical leaves fi- 
nancially feasible by providing 
half pay for a year or full pay 
for one term. 

(5) Sponsor legislation to 
provide unemployment ineur- 
ance for substitute teachers, 

Other Proposals 

The remaining proposals are: 
Quota teachers to fill in for 
teachers on special assignment 
away from classroom duties; 
added clerical! assistance so that 
teachers may devote more of 
their working time to teaching; 
special assistance for special 
jobs such as bank collection, 
charity drives, etc.; and patrol 
work (lunchroom, toilet and 
halls) to be covered by specially 
licensed “patrolmen.” 

“These recommendations 
sound utopian and revolutionary 
only because teachers have re- 
signed themselves to a fate of 
stand still and retrogression,” 


who are required to be in the | |Cogen declared. 
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International Summer Study Opportunities 


(From Page 1) 
year, and the number of study- 
tours to Yugoslavia will also 
double. 


For the first time, one study- 
tour will include Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary. 
Most European countries will re- 
tain their popularity. 


Teachers planning to enroll in 
one of the study-tours should 
not delay in making the neces- 
sary arrangements. Deadlines for 
applications may be extended in 
either direction, according to the 
demand for enrollments, Some 
courses may be filled, aiready, 
but the schools may be willing 
to place names on a waiting list. 


The description of each course 
in its summary is not intended 
to be complete. Interested teach- 
ers may write directly to the col- 
lege or university indicated for 
application or more complete in- 
formation. 


The ap ap | information, in 
order, lista the Area of Study, Spe- 
cifie Location of Course, Credit 
Civen, Cost Cincluding transporta- 
tion by ship from New York or 
Canada, unless otherwise specified, 
but not including tuition), Dates, 
Deadline for Applications, College 
or University Offering Course, and 
Brief Description of Course: 


WORLD 


EDUCATION WORKSHOP AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE: Montreal, Gan- 
der, Azores, Spain, Tunisia, Greece, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Cairo, Bag- 
dad, India, Bangkok, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Wake Island and Hawaii; 
24 S.H.; $1,700-$1,800 (Air from 
Milwaukee); July 3-Aug. 28; dead- 
line not indicated; Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, Wis. Group 
will travel by chartered plane plus 
land tours. The purpose is to pro- 
vide effective, efficient and low-cost 
travel study of countries visited. 


HISTORY OR RELIGIONS OF 
THE WORLD: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Thailand, India, Pakis- 
tan, Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, Israel, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, France and England; 
6-9 Q.H.; approx. $2,895 (Air from 
Salt Lake City); June 25-Sept. 1; 
March 1; Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah. The tour will 
visit places of great historical sig- 
nificance. 


VISUAL EDUCATION AND 
EDUCATION: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, India, Pak- 
istan, Lebanon, Israel, Egypt, Tur- 
key, Greece, Italy, France and 
England; 8 Q.H. or 5% S.H. grad. 
or 12 Q.H. or 8 S.H. undergrad.: 
$2,180 (Air from nearest interna- 
tional airport); June 24-Aug. 17;' 
deadline not indicated; Western 
Tilinois State College, Macomb, III. 
Course description not indicated. 


ASIA AND PACIFIC 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ART, GEOG- 
RAPHY, GOVERNMENT, HIS- 
TORY, JOURNALISM, PHILOSO- 
PHY OR ZOOLOGY: Manila, Bang- 
kok, Malaya, Singapore, Djakarta 
and Soerabaya, Bali; 6 tours: 
a x. $1,600 (ship from Los An- 

tg rt of tour by air); June 17- 
Sept. ; deadline not indicated; In- 
stitute of Asiatic Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Ten or more students will travel 
to Southeast Asia where they will 
live with the middle or poorer 
classes. Each student will be iso- 
lated in a town or village in the 
Philippines, Thailand and Indone- 
sia; each will strive to gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Moslem, 
Buddhist and Hindu cultures. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 
Hawaii; 3 S.H.; approx. $350; July 
2-15; June 22; Ind University, 
Bloomington, Ind. Designed for 
adults to history and culture of 
Haweail. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Hawaii; 8 Q.H. 
or 5% S.H.; $650 (from San Fran- 
cisco); July 24-Aug. 16; deadline 





not indicated; estern Illinois 


State College, Macomb, Til. Will in- 
clude visits to the islands, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, ancient fishing 
ponds, and a program at Ishii Gar- 
dens. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HU- 
MANITIES: Hawaii and Japan; 
3 S.H.; $1,495 (from San Fran- 
cisco); June 15-July 27; deadline 
not indicated; San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 27, Calif. 
Field studies in the social sciences 
and humanities. 


BOCIAL SCIENCE AND HU- 
MANITIES: Hawaii, Japan, Philip- 
pines and Hong Kong; 6 S.H.; 
$1,995 (from San Francisco); June 
15-Aug. 21; deadline not indicated; 
San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 27, Calif. Field studies 
in the social sciences and in the 
humanities. 


SOCIAL BCIENCE AND HU- 
MANITIES: Hawaii, Japan Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Djakarta, Bali, 
Singapore and Bangkok; 6 S.H.; 
$2,545 (from San Francisco); June 
15-Aug. 21; deadline not indicated; 
San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 27, Calif. Field studies in 
the social sciences and humanities. 


SOCIOLOGY: Hawaii; 3 Q.H.: 
approx. $495 (air); Aug. 5-20; June 
5; Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. Socio-cultural tour of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


MIDDLE EAST 


LITBRARY PILGRIMAGE; 
France, Spain, Italy, Egypt, Greece, 
Traq, Lebanon, Israel, England and 
Ireland; 6 S.H.; $1,600 (air); June 
11-July 26; deadline not indicated; 
Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Emphasis on relation 
of places visited to geographical 
and historical settings of the litera- 
ture, both secular and religious, 
and other cultural expressions of 
the Western World, 


SEMINAR: Spain, Baypt, Beirut, 
Bagdad, Teheran, Damascus, Am- 
man, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Turkey, 
Greece and Italy; no credit; ap- 
prox, $1,200; end June-early Aug.; 
March 1: Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio. To be elig- 
ible for the trip, a person either 
will have taken the background 
courses at Western College or fol- 
lowed a serious reading program 
which can be secured, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HU- 
MANITIES: England, Spain, Italy, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, 
Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia and 


Switeerland; 6 S.H.;: $1,350 (air): 
June 25-Sept. 1; limited to 20: San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 27, Calif. Cultural sightseeing 
and investigation of social, politi- 
cal and economic conditions, 


EUROPE 


ART: Greece, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and Eng- 
land; 6 hours: $1,345; July 3-Sept. 
4; May 14; Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, 
N. Y. A definitive report growing 
out of first-hand experience with 
some significant aspect or area of 
art required of all students. 


ART: Austria, Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy 
and Switzerland; 1-3 S.H.; $1,500; 
June 28-Sept. 12; May 15; DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. Gon- 
ducted by a malar member of the 
university teaching art staff and 
consists of at least 60 days in 
Europe studying paintings, archi- 
tecture and sculpture. 


ART AND MUSIC: England, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Frane@e; 6 hours: 
$1,696; June 19-Aug. 24; deadline 
not indicated; National College of 
Education, Evanston, Ill. Group 
will attend world renowned fes- 
tivals, meet interesting personal- 
ities and visit European homes. 
Members may travel by air. 


ART IN ACTION: England, 

‘Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal; 6 S.H.; $1,588 
(air from San Francisco); June 
30-Aug. 17; March 15; San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco 
27, Calif. Behind the scenes ex- 
ploration of the fine arts in Europe. 





CIVILIZATION OF WESTERN 
EUROPE: Austria, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia; 3 S.H.; $1,095; June 
30-Aug. 23; March 31; Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. A com- 
prehensive grand tour of Europe, 
covering the most signficant re- 
gions and cultural centers in ten 
countries. 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION: 
Greece, Bicily and Italy; 6 S.H.; 
$875 (plus transatlantic accommo- 
dations); week of June 25—week 
of Aug. 27; March 15; American 
College Council for Summer Study 
Abroad, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
Mass. Trips will be made to places 
of classical interest in Greece, 
Sicily and Italy. (The program of 
the A.C.C. for S.S.A. permits ac- 
creditation at following schools: 
Amherst, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, VU. 
of Chicago, Goucher, Mount Holy- 
oke, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Rad- 
cliffe, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Scripps, Smith, Swarth- 
more, Sweet Briar, Vassar, U. of 
Virginja, Wheaton.) 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 
England, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland and 
France; 6 S.H.; $987; June 30-Aug. 
17; deadline not indicated; Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Emphasis on the educational con- 
cepts and practices of the countries 
visited. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Germany and Switzerland; 8 
S.H. (max.); $1,625; June 19-Sept. 
1; May 15, Wayne University, De- 
troit 1, Mich. Designed to provide 
students, teachers and professional 
people with a first-hand survey of 
selected highlights of the culture 
and civilization of Western Europe. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN RELATIONS: Eng- 
land, Seotland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Germany, France, Switzrer- 
land and Austria; 6 S.H.; approx. 
$1,500 (air and incl. tuition); June 
27-Sept. 1; deadline not indicated; 
The Graduate School, Chicago 
Teachers College, Chicago 21, Ill. 
The tour offers a comprehensive 
program of visits to many types 
of schools, lectures and conferences 
with educators and public officials, 
as well as extensive sight-seeing 
and recreation. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
AND RELIGIOUS PHILOSO- 
PHIES: Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, 
France and England; 6-10 S.H.:; 
$1,305 (air, including tuition); July 
2-Aug. 29; for tour: March 15, for 
summer school: May 1; Coopera- 
tive International Summer School, 
The College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma 6, Wash. This study tour 
program includes four weeks at 
the International Summer School 
in Gothenburg in association with 
the Union School of the Methodist 
School in Scandinavia. 


DRAMATIC ART, MUSIC, OR 
GERMAN AND FRENCH CIVILI- 
ZATION: England, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Austria and 
Italy; 9 hours; $1,065 (ship from 
Montreal, return by air); June 22- 
Aug. 25; Dec. 30; Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. This pro- 
gram is open to people from 17-36. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL: Great 
Britain and Scandinavia; 6 hours: 
$1,150 (incl. tuition); beginning 
July - ending Aug.; already com- 
plete; University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. Eight-week tour of Europe 
to help students increase their un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
our cultural heritage by visits to 
places of historical interest. 


ENGLISH: British Isles; 6 S.H.: 
approx. $1,000 (incl. tuition); ap- 
prox. June 10-Aug. 20; deadline not 
indicated; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3, La. The tour 
in England will be limited prima- 
rily to travel and study in the 
British Isles, but with an option of 
a week in Paris. 


ENGLISH CULTURE: England; 
6 S.H.; $900; approx. June 8-Sept. 
6; Feb. 1; Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. Topics, prefer- 
ably chosen from the major field of 
students’ interest. will be developed 





in England through interviews, li- 
brary research and participation 
in community life. Limited to In- 
diana college undergraduates. 


ENGLISH AND HUMANITIES: 
Scotland, England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, France 
and Holland; 6 S.H.; (air); 
approx. July 1-Aug. 24; deadline 
not indicated; Boston University, 
Boston 15, Mass. Two weeks in 
Lausanne where classes will be 
held each morning. Students will 
take three subject areas: Foreign 
language, European culture, and 
resources for teaching. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION, 
HISTORY, SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
AND LANGUAGES: France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany and 
England; 6-10 S.H.; $650-$900; 
June 7-Aug. 18; March 15; Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb. Emphasis 
upon relationship of European civ- 
ilization and its various social prob- 
lems to the historical background 
of the continent. 


EUROPEAN CULTURE: Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, England 
and France; 4 hours: $1,000; June 
25-July 25; May 1: Springfield 
College, Springfield 9, Mass. Goal 
of this program is better under- 
standing of people through living 
with some families, seeing work 
done with children, visiting Folk 
and other schools, seeing expres- 
sions of people’s relation to work, 
art, music, theater, and through 
learning their creative and social 
development. 


FINE ARTS: England, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy; 10 Q.H.; 
$987 (from Montreal); June 12- 
Aug. 18: April 30: Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon, Ga. A project in fine 
arts is required of all participants 
who enroll for credit. 


FINE ARTS: England, France, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium, Germany 
and Switzerland; 6 hours; $987; 
July 7- Sept. 1; deadline not indi- 
cated; Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. Program will con- 
centrate on architecture, sculpture 
and painting in the countries vis- 
ited. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES, HIS- 
TORY OR POLITICAL SCIENCE: 
England, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain and France; 9 hours; $1,095 
(ship from Montreal, return by 
air); June 13-Aug. 25; Dec. 30: 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. This study tour is open to 
people from 17-36 years of age. 


FRENCH: France and Spain; 6 
S.H.; approx. $1,000 (incl. tuition); 
approx. June 10-Aug. 20; deadline 
not indicated; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 3, La. The 
study tour to France will include 
a week in Spain and six weeks in 
France. 


FRENCH: France, Italy and 
Switzerland; 6 S.H.; $995; July 1- 
Aug. 22; March 31; University of 
Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 
The summer school program in Au- 
bigny-sur-Nere, France, includes 
three courses: French Civilization, 
French Pronunciation and Conver- 
sation, French Artistic and Archae- 
ological Treasures, 


FRENCH: Paris; 4 hours; from 
$495; July 16- Aug. 14: deadline 
not indicated; Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. The group will 
study in Paris, based on the courses 
of the Sorbonne. 


FRENCH: France; credit not in- 
dicated; $710 (ship), $984 (air); 
June 28-Aug. 16; deadline not in- 
dicated; Willamette University, Sa- 
lem, Ore. Will feature a study pe- 
riod at the University of Grenoble 
and various week-end excursions 
into the Alps. Two extensions of 
this program are also offered. De- 
parture date for air will be July 6. 


FRENCH CIVILIZATION AND 
LANGUAGE: Holland, France, 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium and England; 4 
hours; $1,046 (incl. tuition); dates 
to be announced; limited to 18 
students; The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Offers concentrated 
study in France, in combination 
with a well-planned short visit by 
bus to other Western European 
countries. Program of summer 





study in Paris consists of two parts: 
Cours Pratique and Civilisation 
Francaise. 


FRENCH CULTURE AND CIV- 
ILIZATION: France; no credit; 
$735; June 13- mid-Aug.; Jan. 15; 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
2, Wis. Tour is to introduce college 
students to European, and particu- 
larly French, culture and civiliza- 
tion. Optional trips outside France 
can be arranged, 


FRENCH HISTORY AND POST- 
WAR PROBLEMS: France; 6 S.H.; 
$575 (plus transatlantic accornmo- 
dations); June 25-Aug. 27; March 
15; American College Council for 
Summer Study Abroad, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton, Mass. Course is to 
give students a broad understand- 
ing*of a civilization in the process 
of change and of the crucial prob- 
lems facing it in the post-war 
world. (A.C.C. for S.S.A. program 
explained above.) 


FRENCH LANGUAGE: Paris; 9 
S.H.; $875 (incl. tuition); June 27- 
Sept. 3; March 15; Admissions 
Counselor, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, ll. A course each in 
beginning and intermediate French. 
The group will reside in Cite Uni- 
versitaire for nine weeks and take 
four overnight trips to points in 
France, 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE: France. Holland, 
Germany, Austria and Italy; credit 
not indicated; $1,200 (air from 
Milwaukee); June 11-Sept. 12; 
April 30; Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. French lan- 
guage and literature at “Alliance 
Francaise” in Paris. 


GEOGRAPHY: Ten European 
countries; 12 Q.H.; $1,095; approx, 
June 12-Aug. 10; deadline not in- 
dicated; Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Ill. A field course 
in geography. 


GEOGRAPHY: England, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
land and France; 6 S.H. (under- 
grad.) or 4 S.H. (grad.) $770; July 
7-Sept. 8; Dec. 1; Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit 1, Mich. Several meet- 
ings for orientation lectures on hu- 
man geography in the field. The 
main content is landscape analysis 
and interpretation, 


GEOGRAPHY, MUSIC, DRAMA 
AND RELATED CULTURES: Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria and Holland; 5 Q.H.; 
$1,050, or $1,199 (from Portland); 
June 29-Aug. 28; May 17; Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth, 
Ore. There will be a two-hour class 
each day on shipboard to Europe 
and return and a half hour each 
day on the continent. Credit mem- 
bers will keep a diary of at least 
ten situations each day that con- 
tribute to their knowledge. 


GERMAN: Hollaid, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Eng- 
land and Scotland; 6 S.H.; $847 
(air); approx. July 1-Aug. 24; 
deadline not indicated; Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston 15, Mass. The group 
will spend two weeks in Lausanne 
where classes will be held each 
morning. Students will take three 
subject areas: foreign language, 
European culture, and resources 
for teaching. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE: France, Holland, 
Germany, Austria and Italy; credit 
not indicated; $1,200 (air from Mil- 
waukee); June 11-Sept. 12; April 
30; Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. German language and 
literature at “Goethe-Institut” in 
Murnau, Bavaria. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE: Munich; 10 hours 
(undergrad.) or 7% hours (grad.); 
from $710; July 12-Sept. 10; April 
15; University of Washington, Seat- 
tle 5, Wash. Program of study will 
be held at the University of Mu- 
nich which will offer courses in 
elementary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced German, and in German 
literature. One may leave as early 
as June 28 and participate in a 
guided tour through England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg and Switzerland. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE: Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia and Aus- 
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tria: 6 hours; from $987; end July- 
mid-Aug.; deadline not indicated; 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 
22, Pa. Methods of handling prob- 
lems of public health and welfare 
will be considered. Attendance at 
the eighth International Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Munich 
optional. 


HISTORY: Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, France, 
England and Scotland; 6 S.H.; $822 
(air); approx. July 1-Aug. 24; dead- 
line not indicated; Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston 15, Mass. Group will 
spend two weeks in Lausanne 
where classes will be held each 
morning. Students will take three 
subject areas: foreign language, 
European culture, and resources 
for teaching. 


HISTORY: Ireland, Wales, Scot- 
land, England, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia, It- 
aly, Switzerland and France; 6 
S.H.; $1,188 (air); July 1-Sept. 2; 
tour fills early; Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Eur- 
opean background of western civ- 
ilization. 


HISTORY AND EDUCATION: 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland,. Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France and England; 2-4 
S.H.; $1,570 (air); approx. June 
22-Aug. 15; June 1; College of The 
Pacific, Stockton 4, Calif. Two 
courses will be offered on this 
tour, one dealing with some phase 
of current European history, and 
the other with trends in European 
education. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE: Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Austria, 


France, Spain and Portugal; 4 
units; $1,430; June 15-Aug. 15; 
June 1; Occidental College, Los 


Angeles 41, Calif. Study of political 
systems and conditions in countries 
visited, as well as visits to places 
of cultural interest. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MAN: 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France and England; 6 
S.H.; $1,595 (ship) or $1,795 (air); 
June 30-Aug. 27; May 10; San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Field studies in the 
social sciences, 


INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS: France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and Switzerland; 3 S.H.; 
approx. $1,100; June 15-Aug. 16; 
March 1; School of Foreign Serv- 
ice, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Sightseeing com- 
bined with the study of interna- 
tional organizations. 


ITALIAN: Florence; 3-6 hours; 
$810 (ship), $1,022 (air); June 30- 
Aug. 28; deadline not indicated; 
Fordham University, New York 58, 
N. Y. Group will study at the Uni- 
versity of Florence. Program can 
be extended to include Austria, 
Switzerland, Germany and France. 
Departure and return by air will 
allow a later departure and earlier 
return date than indicated above. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART: 
Italy; 6 S.H.; $775 (plus transat- 
lantic accommodations); June 25- 
Aug. 27; March 15; American Col- 
lege Council for Summer Study 








Abroad, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
Mass. This is a course designed to 
illustrate through the major monu- 
ments of the period the dominant 
tendencies in the development of 
Renaissance art in Italy. (A.C.C. 
for SS.A. program explained 
above.) 


LITERATURE: Scotland, Eng- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Germany, Belgium and 
France: 8 Q.H. or 5% S.H. (grad. 
or undergrad.); approx. $1,200; | 
June 23-Aug. 4; deadline not indi- 
cated; Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb, Ill. Course credit 
may be earned in literature. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY: Holland, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and England; 6 S.H.; $987; 
July 1- Aug. 24; deadline not indi- 
cated; Shepherd College, Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va. Description of 
course not indicated. 


MUSIC: Scotland, England, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, Spain and Holland; 6 S.H.; 
$822 (air); approx. July 1-Aug. 24; 
deadline not indicated; Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston 15, Mass. Group will 
spend two weeks in Lausanne where 
classes will be held each morning. 
Students will take three subject 
areas: foreign language, European 
culture, and resources for teaching. 


MUSIC: Austria, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Scotland and Switzerland; 4 S.H.; 
$1,250 (air); July 10- Sept. 1; May 
10; Occidental College, Los Angeles 
41, Calif. Will feature the great 
music and art centers of Bayreuth, 
Salzburg, Florence, Paris, Rome, 
London and Edinburgh. Open to 
auditors as well as students. 


MUSIC: Holland, France, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Belgium, Eng- 
land and Scotland; 8 S.H.; $1,296- 
$1,316 (incl. tuition, air); July 2- 
Aug. 30; deadline not indicated; 
Crane Department of Music, State 
University Teachers College, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. Although emphasis will 
be on music, the course will pro- 
vide first-hand information about 
other arts, particularly through re- 
nowned murals and other paint- 
ings, famous statuary, and all vari- 
eties of European buildings. 


MUSIC: Ireland, England, Hol- 
land, France, Italy, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Scotland; 4-6 credits; from 
$828; various dates; deadline not 
indicated; Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia 22, Pa. Program will con- 
centrate on festivals, musical life 
and general sightseeing. Three dif- 
ferent tours are available: two 
from July 8-Aug. 26 and one from 
July 18-Aug. 21. 


MUSIC: Germany, Austria, 
France; credit not indicated; $1,140 
(ship), $1,401 (air); June 12-Aug. 
15: deadline not indicated; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Features attendance 
at the great music festivals of Fur- 
ope. Air transportation shortens 
the dates indicated above. 


MUSIC AND ART APPRECIA-| 
TION: Portugal, Spain, France, | 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium and Eng- 








cational institutions. 





Aguascalientes, Mexico, June 25 to July 28 
CRN SSE $220.00 


(Includes room and board in a first class hotel, tuition, and social activities) 


Valencia, Spain, July 2 to August 4 


Several plans to fit individual requirements. 


For information and registration write to: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez, Summer Sessions Abroad 


University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 











| and 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO | 
SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1956 


Spanish Conversation — Spanish, Mexican and Spanish- 
American literature — History, geography and folklore of 
the Spanish World and Spain — Spanish Songs and Dances 
— conferences — excursions — visits to monuments and 
museums, etc. Studies fully accredited in all American edu- 


| mately 


| Ashridge College, 
| lectures by British leaders on con- 
| temporary British life, the Empire 


| relations with 


Three AFT Tours to Europe 
In Especially Chartered Airplane 


CHICAGO, Ill. — An 8-weeks 
study tour of nine European 
countries and two special tours 
to Europe will be sponsored this 
summer by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

Plans for the tours were an- 
nounced by Richard J. Brett of 
Waukegan, IIl., and Hazel Greig- 





Miss Grieger 


er of Gary, Ind., co-chairmen of 
the A. F. of T. International Re- 
lations committee. 


Tour A, of 8 weeks, the co- 
chairmen said, will leave New 
York by air, June 17, stop in 
London the next day, and return 
from Amsterdam Aug. 11, also 
overnight, after 55 days in Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, Germany, 


| Luxembourg, Belgium and Hol- 


land. 
Cost Unusually Low 


In addition to sightseeing, 
special meetings are being ar- 
ranged with educational, labor 
and political leaders in ten im- 
portant cities. The total cost of 
this tour is to be $977, including 
transportation. 


for A. F. of T. members wishing 
to travel independently in Eu- 
rope. Both are to go to and from 
Europe with Tour A, in a 4-mo- 
tor plane chartered for the pur- 
pose. 

The plane will be chartered 
from one of the regularly sched- 
uled air lines, a member of the 
International Air Transport As- 
sociation. 


Four Days in London 

Members of Tour B will spend 
four days in London, with a spe- 
cial meeting, sightseeing and 
hotel accommodations. Its total 
cost is $395, with the partici- 
pants spending the remaining 
7'4 weeks as they wish at their 
own expense. 

Tour C will continue on to 
Amsterdam where members will 
spend 4 days, including a spe- 
cial meeting, sightseeing and 
hotel accommodations. The rest 
of the time as in Tour B will be 


Tour B and Tour C are to be |' 


at the individual's expense. The 
price of Tour C is also $395. 


Descriptive Brochures Available 

Brochures describing these 
tours have been sent to presi- 
dents of A. F. of T. locals, and 
additional copies may be ob- 
tained from Study Tour Divi- 
sion, American Federation of 
Teachers, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Llinois. 

Because of the special charter 
air line arrangements, the twurs 
must be restricted to A. F. of T. 
members and their families. 
Both Brett and Miss Grieger 
urged members to make reserva- 
tions early, since they will ob- 
viously be filled well ahead ot 
departure. 

Both co-chairmen predicted a 
record number of people travel- 
ing to Europe this summer with 
t.ansportation space at a pre- 
mium 

First Come, First Served 


They added that reservatiors 
will be on a first come, first 
served basis, with a waiting list 
accepted after allocated space is 
filled. The deposit for each tour 
is $200, to be refundable up un- 
til May 1. Cancellations after 
May 1 will be subject to resale 
of the space and to fees levied 
bv European operators for late 
cancellations. 





land; 6 S.H.:; $1,590 (air): June 28- 
Aug. 16; San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Calif. Parallel 
course title—Field studies in the 
Creative Arts, open to all adults 
interested in the creative arts and 
their social origins. 


NURSING EDUCATION: Engq- 
land, Scotland, Germany, Switzer- 
land and France; credit not indi- 
cated; $1,225 (ship), $1,430 (air); 
June 15-Aug. 28; deadline not indi- 
cated: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. A 
survey of nursing education, hos- 
pital and other medical facilities 
offered in conjunction with the In- 
ternational Council of Nurses, Flor- 
ence Nightingale Educational 
Foundation, and League of Red 
Cross Societies. Air transportation 
shortens the dates indicated above, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 
LAW: Italy, Germany, Austria, 
France, England and Spain; credit 
not indicated; $1,410 (ship), $1,517 
(air); June 15-Aug. 23; deadline 
not indicated; Willamette Univer- 
sity, Salem, Ore. A study of the 
origins and developments of Euro- 
pean law throughout Western Eu- 
rope. Air transportation shortens 
the dates indicated above. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE: France 
Spain; credit not indicated; 
$1,105 (ship), $1,235 (air); June 28- 
Sept. 17; deadline not indicated; 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 
A combination of the French and 
Spanish study tours with approxi- 
30 days devoted to each 
language selected. Air transporta- 
tion shortens the dates indicated 
above. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: England plus 
three weeks on continent; 8 S.H.; 
cost not indicated; ten weeks, dead- 
pet not indicated: Northern Illi- 
nois State College, DeKalb, Il. Will 
include five weeks in residence at 
near London; 


and Commonwealth; and Britain's 
the rest of the 
world; study trips to places in and 


|} near London and a five-day tour 
| of Southwest England, and a three- 


week tour on the continent. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
many, Switzerland, Austria, 
and France; 8 Q.H. or 5% 
(grad. or undergrad.); approx. 
$1,150; June 25-Aug. 13; deadline 
not indicated; Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Ill, Course 
description not indicated. 


S.H. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HU- 
MANITIES: Russia, Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland, Hungary, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark and England; 6 
S.H.; $1,385; June 25- Sept. 1; May 
1; San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco 27, Calif. Field study 
in the social sciences and in the 
humanities, 


SOCIOLOGY: Austria; 3 hours; 
$920 (ship), $1,130 (air); June 15- 
Aug. 16; deadline not indicated; 
DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. A work-study project in the 
social sciences or other fields in- 
cluding visits to industrial centers 
and a 35-day work-study project 
in Salzburg, Austria. 


SOCIOLOGY AND EUROPEAN 
HISTORY; France, Italy, Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Scotland and England; 9 
hours; $1,225 (ship from Montreal, 
return by air); June 30-Aug. 25; 
Dec. 30; Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah. Course descrip- 
tion not included, 


SPANISH: Spain and France; 6 
S.H.; approx. $1,000; June 10-Aug. 
20; deadline not indicated; Louisi- 





ana State University, Baton Rouge 
3, La. Tour will include one week | 
in Paris, a month in Madrid and 
two weeks of travel in other cities! 
of Spain. 





Ger-| 
Italy| 


SPANISH: Valencia; 6 S.H.: setv- 
eral cost plans available; June 26- | 
Sept. 3 (inel, tour); June 15; Sum- | 
mer Sessions Abroad, University of | 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, 
Calif. The summer school program 
in Valencia will run from July 2- 
Aug. 4 at the university. Members 
may elect an additional 30 days for 
a tour through Spain, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany, Belgium, France 
and England. 


SPANISH, GERMAN, FRENCH 
AND HISTORY: Countries vary; 
6 S.H.; $895 ‘incl. tuition and 
transportation from Holland, 
Mich.); dates not indicated, March 
1; Hope College, Holland, Mich. 
Four groups, one each in Spanish, 
German, French and History, will 
tour together for a week or ten 
days at the beginning and end of 
the program: and each will sepa- 
rate to their respective areas of 
study for five weeks in the middle 
of the summer. The German and 
History groups will study in Vien- 
na; the French group will study at 
a French provincial university, 
either in Grenoble or Tours; and 








ithe Spanish group will study in’ 


Saragossa, Oviedo, Salamanca, Ma- 
drid, and probably Lisbon, Seville 
and Granada, 


SPECIAL EDUCATION: Scot- 
land, England, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway; 6 S8.H.; $847 (air); 
approx. July 1l-Aug. 24; deadline 
not indicated; Boston University, 
Boston 15, Mass. Each tour mem- 
ber will be expected to be familiar 
with current practices in the Unit- 
ed States in two areas of special 
education, 


STUDY TOUR SEMINAR; Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Eng- 
land; 3 S.H.; $1,275 (ship), $1,470 
(air); June 25-Aug. 29 (July 4-Aug. 
21 by air); May 15; Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. In addition to 
European sightseeing and recrea- 
tional attractions, registrants will 
participate in a series of thirty 
lectures in English, dealing with 
the contemporary social problems 
of Western Europe. 


LATIN AMERICA 


ANTHROPOLOGY; Mezico; 6-8 
Q.H. (grad or undergrad); cost not 
indicated; June 18-Aug. 10; limited 
to 20 students; Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Ill. Stu- 
dents will live in Durango and par- 
ticipate in the excavation of the 


| buildings and pyramids of a large 


ruin, excavated in part by the SIU 
expedition of 1954, located in the 
nearby hills, 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: 
Mexico; 2% S8.H.; approx. $350; 
June 2-16 or Aug. 11-25; ten days 
prior to beginning of tour; Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. For 
adults who desire to become ac- 
quainted with the history and cul- 
ture of Mexico. 


GEOGRAPHY AND EDUCA- 
TION: Panama, Peru, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Ecuador and Colombia; & 
Q.H. or 5% S.H. (grad or under- 
grad); July 14-Aug. 22; deadline 
not indicated; Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Il. Course 
description not indicated. 


LANGUAGE AND SPECIAL 
PROJECTS: Mexico; 6 S.H.; $325; 
approx. June 10-July 27; Mey 15; 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. Indiana college undergradu- 
ates may work on a project which 
entails the writing of a thesis or 
take courses in Mexico City Col- 
lege under a collaborative arrange- 
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ment between Indiana Colleges and 
Mexico City College. 


LATIN AMERICAN CULTURES: 
Mexico; 5-7 credits; $460 ‘incl. tui- 
tion and air from Miami); June 12- 


The Summer Workshop in 
Latin American cultures is con- 
ducted annually in Oaxaca. The 
school takes advantage of Mexico's 
unique landscape, historie back- 


ee SCIENCE: Guatemala, 

, Nicaragua, Panama 

ont Mexico; 8 QH. or 5% S.H. 

(grad or undergrad); June 20-July 

12; deadline not indicated; Western 

Dinois State College, Macomb, ii. 
Course description not indicated, 


BOCIAL SCIENCE, VISUAL 
EDUCATION AND ART: Mexico; 
8 om. or 5% S.H. (grad or under- 

; $355 (from St. Louis); July 
T Aug. 18; deadline not indicated; 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Ill. Course description not 
indicated. 


SPANISH (HISPANIC - AMERI- 
CAN CIVILIZATION); Mezico, 
Yucatan and Guatemala; 4 Q.H.; 
$495 (air from San Diego); 
10-25; April 10; Brigham soune 
University, Provo, Utah. Tour wi 
visit of historical signifi- 
cance. rtunities for spiritual 
as well as educational development. 


SPANISH (MEXICAN CIVILI- 
ZATION): Mexico; 4 QH.; $295 
(bus from Provo); June 20-July 
ge 8 20; Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, ye to peo- 
ple from 17-36 years of age. 

6-8 S.H.; 


SPANISH: Mezico; 
$225; June 12-Aug. 12; limited to 
30 students; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 3, La. For 
students with the equivalent of two 
ne of Spanish in high school. 

articipants will attend Spanish 
Week at LSU, register for one or 
two university language courses, 
and then spend seven weeks study- 
ing in Mexico. 


SPANISH: Mezico; credit not in- 
dicated; $175; June 12-July 1; 
deadline not indicated; Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Tour for high school students and 
teachers of Spanish; will include 
a three-week holiday and excursion 
in Spanish, including Spanish 
Week at LSU and a 15-day bus 
trip to Mexico City. 


SPANISH: Mezico; 8 Q.H.; $190 
(plus meals); June 18-Aug. 10; 
May 15; Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Ill. The first week 





Merit Rating 
(From Page 1) 


B, and B to C ratings, and so 
on,” 
Pay Increase Dodge 

Megel said the new merit rat- 
ing movement is promoted by a 
few reckless administrators try- 
ing to block pay increases gen- 
erally, by pin-pointing public at- 
tention on a few high salaries. 

“Any serious attempt to res- 
urrect the merit system,” Megel 
added, “will result in additional 
thousands of good but by-passed 
teachers leaving the profession 
and a further shortage in the 
number of qualified teachers. 

“Every A. F. of T. Local must 
be prepared to fight the merit 
rating device, wherever and 
whenever and in whatever guise 
it appears. Some school systems 
have begun to re-experiment 
with it.” 





Locals Over Top 
(From Page 1) 
Instructors Union, New Orleans, 
Local 1130. Michigan — Grand 
Rapids, Local 256; Flint, Local 
435; Wayne, Local 689; Lincoln 
Park, Local 910; Melvindale, 
Local 1051; Taylor Township, 
Local 1085; and Allen Park, 

Local 1181. 

Also, Minnesota—Duluth, Lo- 
cal 692. Montana—Butte, Local 
332. New York—New Rochelle, 
Local 280. Ohio — Dayton, Lo- 





SPANISH: Mexico; 6 S.H.: $240 
(incl. tuition but not transporta- 
tion to Mexico City); July 3-Aug. 


21; April 1; University of Missis- 
si niversity, Miss. The courses 
will include conversation—gram- 
mar and phonetics—survey of 


Latin American literature and his- 
tory of the Spanish language. The 
school will be held in Morelia, 
Mexico. 


BPANISH: Mexico; 6 SH. 
(max.); $220; June 25-July 28; 
June 15; Summer Sessions Abroad, 
University of San Francisco, San 
Francisco 17, Calif. Program in 
Aguascalientes, Mexico, is operated 
as an extension of the university. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION, 
GEOGRAPHY, SOCIAL STUDIES, 
ARTS AND CRAFTS: Mexico; 6 
8.H. (max.); $230; July 14-Aug. 24; 
June 30; Summer Session in Mex- 
ico, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. A large variety 
of courses are offered at Monter- 
rey Tec in Monterrey, Mexico. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE, MEXI- 
CAN HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS: Mezvico; 6 8.H.; $225- 
$300; June 15-July 30; May 1; 
Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. 
Group will travel by bus through 
the Mexican cities and countryside, 
visit art galleries, attend sympho- 
nies and operas, study remains of 
ancient civilizations, and get ac- 
quainted with the people. 


STUDY TOUR: Mezico; 3 cred- 
its; $628 (air); June 25-July 15; 
deadline not indicated; State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
N. J. Various highlights of Mexico 
will be visited. 


STUDY TOUR: Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, Jamai- 
ca and Cuba; 2 credits; $435 (air); 
July 27-Aug. 5; deadline not indi- 
cated; State Teachers College, Up- 
per Montclair, N. J. The tour will 
visit the tropical seashore and 
mountain scenery in all islands, 
quaint cities, primitive and color- 
ful native people and handicrafts, 
swank resort hotels. 


CANADA AND ALASKA 


BIOLOGY: Alaska; 8 Q.H. or 5% 
S.H. (grad or undergrad); $700 
(from Seattle), $900 (from Chi- 
cago); July 18-Aug. 9; deadline not 
indicated: Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Ill. The tour will 
visit the highlights of Alaska. 

ENGLISH: Alaska and Canadian 
Rockies; 3 Q.H.; $395; July 20-Aug. 
8; May 20; Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah, Western 
Amertean folklore. 





cal 921. Pennsylvania—Philadel- 
phia, Local 3. Wisconsin—Madi- 
son, Local 35; Milwaukee Teach- 
ers’ College, Local 79, and Mil- 
waukee Vocational, Local 212. 








Factors in Morale 
(From Page 4) 


Percent 


to maintain even the 
low buying power of 
1939 salaries. 53 


No provision of sabbat- 
ical leaves for study, 
travel, health. etc. 


Expectation that teach- 
ers maintain professional 
living standards and as- 
sume community obli- 
gations on their sub- 
standard salaries. 


The necessity for teach- 
ers to go to court 
repeatedly in order to 
obtain state - mandated 
salaries. ‘ 


No free time during day 
to make reports, keep 
records, inventories, etc. 


Refusal of the board of 
education to discuss and 
negotiate salaries and 
inequities with teachers’ 
representatives. 


Burdensome, time con- 
suming clerical work. 


Lack of board of educa- 
tion action upon the for- 


12) 
52 


— 


13 


50.9 


50.5 
15 


— 


16 


_—s 


17) 
452 





HISTORY OF PACIFIC 


fic, Stockton 4, Calif. Will include 
a trip to Kotzebue, 


LITERATURE, BIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE: 
a and Niagara Falls; 8 

S.H. (grad or undergrad); 

$372; June 20-July 15; deadline not 
indicated; Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Ill. Course de- 
scription not indicated, 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


WORLD STUDY TOUR: $2,950; 
ten months beginning Sept. 5; lim- 
ited to 20 members; Putney Gradu- 
ate School for Teacher Education, 
Putney, Vt. Group will study con- 
structive forces at work in helping 
to bridge the gap between techni- 
cal advancement and social reality. 
Scholarships are available in the 
amount of $500 to those who merit 
such aid. 


LATIN AMERICA: Special 
grants for research; summer, 1956; 
The Middle American Research In- 
stitute, Tulane University, New 
Orleans 18, La. The university 
plans to make research grants to 
graduate students from Tulane 


University and those from other |f 


institutions whose research j- 
ects fall within the scope of the 
integrated research program now 
being carried on by the Middle 
American Research Institute, The 
themes which are currently being 
developed in the Institute’s pro- 
gram are foreign influences and 
the opposing indigenista, or na- 
tivistic, developments in Middle 
America, 


LOW-COST STEAMSHIP 
SPACE: Council on Student Trav- 
el, 179 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. Offers trans-Atlantic passage 
on special student ships to stu- 
dents, teachers, and others travel- 
ing for educational purposes; 
round trip—$310 and up; New 
York or Canadian ports to France, 
England, Germany. The Council 
also sponsors shipboard programs 
with language classes, forums on 
current European problems, con- 
certs and art lectures. 





Percent 


mal requests of teach- 
ers’ organizations, _ 434 


Lack of board of edu- 
cation action to improve 
conditions objectionable 
to teachers in general. 


19) 


41.6 


20) Insufficient remedial 
teaching for children 
needing more individual 
help than can be given 


in regular class. 


Dissatisfaction with the 
practice of deducting 
and holding’ teachers’ 
contributions to the Re- 
tirement System up toa 
year or more without 
payment of interest. 


— 


41.3 
21) 


40.2 


22) No policy for “leaves” 
for reasons not of a 


critical nature. 40 


23) No program by which 
the public can be in- 
formed of the weak- 
nesses and needs as well 
as the strength of our 


schools, 39.1 


24 


— 


Frequent, 
interruptions 
teaching. 


No official notices of job 
vacancies and qualifica- 
tions. 


No current code of 
regulations governing 
teachers’ working condi- 
tions available. 


unnecessary 
while 
37.7 


25 


— 


32.7 


31.7 


3 


Administration 
sored, 


spon- 
non-credit 
courses, taken in the 
past, not credited in 


computing salaries. 31.7 


& 


Larger classes than the 
maximum for effective 
teaching ‘ie. 30 for 
regular classes, 20 for 
special classes and 15 
for shop classes). 


Chalkboards in poor 
condition. . 3.7 


No filing space for pic- 
tures and other curri- 
cuium materials . 313 


Forcing teachers with 
baccalaureate degrees, 
or more training, to pe- 
riodically take addition- 
al training at their own 


31.7 


31) 








Awards of Merit for two teacher publications: From left, Mrs. Gene 
co technical editor of the Detroit Teacher; Mrs. Marie L. Caylor 
Chicago, editor of American Teacher publications, and Mrs. M 
Kastead, executive secretary, Detroit Federation of Teachers, Local 231, 
accept awards to the Detroit Teacher and the American Teacher News- 
paper (story starts on page 1) from Gordon H. Cole of Washington, 

president, International Labor Press of America, with Lewis Herrmann 
of Newark, N. J., secretary-treasurer emeritus of the labor press Inter- 


ternational. 








Papers Win Awards 
(From Page 1) 


American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. 


The first issue of the Ameri- 
can Teacher newspaper was pub- 
lished in January, 1955, as an 
alternating companion publica- 
tion of the new American Teach- 
er magazine which in its new 
format was ineligible in the 
contest because five issues had 
not been published. 


Detroit Teacher Wins:Three 

And the American Teacher 
newspaper had good company 
from an A. F. of T. local paper, 
the Detroit Teacher, publication 
of the Detroit Federation of 
Teachers, Local 231. 


Mary Kastead, Local 231’s 
executive secretary, and Mrs, 
Gene Tendler, the Detroit Teach- 
er’s technical editor, stepped up 
to three International Labor 
Press awards: They were: 


1—Best front page for local 
publications, 


2—Second best original car- 
toon, and 


38—Second best feature article. 
The International Labor Press 


joining of the A. F. of L.-C.LO, 
the following Monday, and also 
adopted two resolutions brought 
in by Mrs. Caylor. 


Suppert For A. F. of T. 

One pledged the labor press to 
“give continued and increasing 
consideration in its publications 
to the support of education ac- 
tivities and policies of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers 
which, because of its labor affil- 
iation, reflects the best interests 
of all America’s children for the 
continued development of de- 
mocracy.” 

This resolution pointed out 
that the A. F. of T. is the only 
organization of classroom teach- 
ers truly reflecting labor phil- 
osophy in education, whereas 
other local, state, and national 
educational organizations may 
be considered wholly in the 
light of company unions. 


The second resolution pledged 
the International Labor Press to 
continue to give strong support 
to Federal Aid For Education as 
well as public education gener- 
ally. It recognized that after the 
White House Conference, there 
is still much to be done to bring 
the Federal Aid issue to sound 





3-day meeting preceded the! conclusions. 

Per-ent Percent 
expense to hold their 43) Provision by teachers of 
licenses. 31 transportation for au- 

32) No additional compensa- dlo-vieual aide. 26.4 
tion for travel for teach- 44) Indiscriminate doubling 
ers assigned to more of classes to increase 
than one school. 306 class size. ........ 26.4 


No time to devote to 
highly gifted children. .. 


Lack of additional com- 
pensation for some types 
of extra curricular 
teaching and coaching. 


No relief “break” 
teachers as 
occupations. 


Undefined criteria deter- 
mines choice of candi- 
dates for promotions. 


30.6 
34 


~~ 


30.3 
35 


_ 


for 
in other 


& 


37) No facilities and per- 
sonnel to serve problem 


children. 


® 


Lack of objective meth- 
‘ds of determining 


placement in adminis- 
trative or supervisory 
positions. 28.5 
39) Banking, selling milk, 
collecting for charities, 
etc. 28.1 


Assignment of children 
to classes in which they 
can not possibly achieve 
success. .. 


Lack of modern person- 
nel practices in the 
BOMOCES. «.......0...2 . 26.7 


No teacher soutien 
tion in determination of 
school policies, ............... 26.7 


41) 











All Expense Tours 
Steamer, Hotels, Meals Included 


French Riviera 
plus PARIS-ITALY 


32 days ........ $465 


Summer Tours 


LONDON -PARIS-ROME-Naples- 
Switzerland-Capri-Serrento- Riviera 


55 days — $630 


For College—High—Publie 
Scheo! Teachers (Sabbatical Leaves) 
3 months, $745 4 months, 

Including North Afriea . . . 9945 
PARIS—ROME—FLORENCE 
FRENCH RIVIERA—CAPRI 

SCANDINAVIA — and 
8 EUBROPIAN countries 


$835 


The Tours are arranged by a New 
York State licensed Travel Agent 


WESTROPA CORP., RM. 705 
507 FIFTH AVE. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


+ + «+ Short peragraphs! 
You don’t have to be a@ trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell; and supply 
big list of editors whe buy from beginners. Lots 


of small checks in @ hurry bring cash that adds 
up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, ri 
free facts. BENSON BARRE 
Chicago 26, vi 


Send 
Morse Ave 


4 


175k 


» Dept. 70-N, 
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Snapped as the White House Conference swung toward federal aid 


for school construction: From left, Delegates J. Selmer Drage, member 
of Minneapolis Men’s Local 238; Jeannette Veatch of Local 2, New 
York City; Michael Johnson, director of education, Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor and member of Penn State Chapter, Local 500; Karl 


Grittner, member of the Minnesota legislature and of St. 


Paul Men's, 


Local 43, and Mrs. Howard Worden, Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1. 





Schenectady,Local 803,Asks 
For Teacher-Board Liaison 


" SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—As|their efficiency and often deny 


a result of a survey made here 
recently among classroom teach- 
ers, it has been recommended 
that a standing liaison commit- 
tee of eight teacher representa- 
tives from all school levels be 
selected among themselves to 
meet with board of education 
representatives to consider 
teacher problems as they arise. 


The Schenectady Federation 
of Teachers, Local 803, of which 
Arthur R. Boehm is president, 
was a sponsor of the survey 
which collected and codified sit- 
uations and conditions in the 
local school system which the 
teachers feel serious'y impair 





children full benefit of a free 
and competent teacher. 

Miss Ruth Lupton of Local 
803, was co-chairman of a com- 
mittee which submitted the re- 
port on working problems of the 
classroom teachers to the board 
of education. 

The survey covered six areas 
affecting teacher-student and 
teacher-administration relation- 
ships. They are administration, 
program, work demands, work- 
ing conditions, provision for 
pupil individual differences and 
special departments of instruc- 
tion. 





Twenty Leaders Honored 
By New York Teachers Guild 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Twenty | 
| nent 


past leaders of the New York 
Teachers Guild, Local 2, who 
retired during the last three 
years, were honored for their 
contributions to teacher union- 
ism, at a dinner held here re- 
cently. 


{{ PIECE DRAFTING SET 
Precision Made — Imported 
Only $2.98 Complete 


Here's an unusual opportunity for students 
to get an exceptionally fine |! piece draft- 
ing set at a low price. This set is complete 
it contains high luster chrome plated in- 
struments of outstanding quality with pre- 
cision accuracy. Set includes Plain and | 
Ringhead Bow Dividers, Compasses for use 
with ink or pencil. Ruling Pens and all 
necessary parts. 








| 


FURNISHED WITH SIMULATED LEATHER | 


CASE — Comes packed in a handy and con- 
venient velvet lined, 
simulated leather case. 


PRICES 







Set 


$2.98 


$2.75 


each 


2 Dozen 
or more 


$2.50 


each 


Send 
Orders 
to: 


SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 
6il Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


House, Inc., Dept. 


4 Scott-Mitchell 
4 61! Broadway, New York 12, N al 


8 Send the quantity of |i piece drafting 5 





S sete indicated below. 

s 0) I complete set $2.98. 

80 Send........doz. at $2.75 ea. $........ Total 
§ Cl Send.......dox. at $2.50 ea. $......Total ‘ 
a! enciose §........... You will ship at once ® 
& postpeid 

' 

: Neme 

; Address 





SE ren nereensrnnenen § 


The retired educators, promi- 
in school affairs during | 
four decades, included Mrs. Re- 
becca Simonson, Max Rosen- 
haus, Dr. George S. Counts and 
Dr. John L, Childs. 

Mrs. Simonson was previously 
the recipient of the Guild’s an- 
nual Linville award, as well as | 
the A. F. of T.’s citation for | 
service, given her during the) 
last Empire State Federation of 
Teachers convention. Dr. Counts 


‘and Dr. Childs had jointly re- 


ceived the Guild’s John Dewey 
award for 1955. 
Other Teachers Honored 
Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, an- 
other honecr guest and also pre- 


snap button closure, | viously a recipient of the A. F. 


Lawrence Local 
Obtains $700, 
3-Year Raise 


LAWRENCE, Mass. — Teach- 
ers of this city are celebrating 
the New Year with a three-year 
pay boost which will give them 
$300 during 1956 and an ad- 
ditional $400 divided between 
1957 and 1958. 

Lawrence Teachers Union, 
Local 1019, of which Charles J. 
Stahle is president, spearheaded 
the fight to obtain the increases, 


viously been turned down by the 
school board. 

The new pay raise ups what 
Carl J. Megel, A. F. of T. presi- 
dent who aided Local 1019 in its 
negotiations, told the Lawrence 
school board was one of the 
lowest salary schedu'es in the 
country—ranging from a $2,500 
minimum to a $3,900 maximum. 

The salaries this year will 
range from $2,800 to a top of 





$4,200. In 1957, the range will 
run from $3,000 to $4,400, and 
in 1958, from $3,200 to $4,600. 
A student advisor and 301 teach- 
ers benefit from the increase. 





Labor Backs Teachers 
(From Page 1) 

cure and keep good teachers 

they must: 

1) Provide adequate pay; 

2) Assure teachers freedom to 
teach the truth; 

8) Provide personal and pro- 
fessional security through the 
establishment of the legal right 
to bargain collectively, strong 
tenure laws and adequate statu- 
tory pension provisions ; 

4) Help develop recognition of 
joint responsibility by the fam- 
ily, school and community for 
pupil discipline, and 








5) Provide good working con- | 





| ditions. This includes relief from 
clerical duties; 
|\terrupted lunch period and rec- 
|\ognition of so-called extra-cur- 
ricular activities as part of the 
school’s work, 


Spells Out Labor Program 

The policy reaffirmed the la- 
| bor movement's lifetime support | 
‘of education and put labor be- 
|hind this program: 
well-built 


“Adequate, school 


housing; 


tered school system; 


“Statewide compulsory school 
attendance laws in which loop- 
| holes are closed; 


“Free textbooks for all chil- 





|of T.’s citation for service, was | dren in the elementary and sec- 
|unable to attend because he is 


| Complete | 





/on a trip to Mexico. Two others 
honored, Gabriel R. Mason and | 


Dozen Lots| Benjamin C. Gruenberg, were | 


charter members of the first 
New York local of the A. F. 
of T. in 1916. 

Other veteran teachers cited 
were Mrs. Martha L. Coleman, 
Mrs. Clara N. Gluck, Miss Ber- 


i\tha Hayes, Miss Sarah Kadu- 


shin, Miss Esther Kessler. Mau- 
rice Levine, Mrs. Mae L. Naftal, 
Miss Minnie Obermeicr, Mrs. 


| Marion Rosenhaus, Mrs. Mina 


: : 


Weisenberg, Miss Jennie Sokol- 
off, Mrs. Dorothea Tenrosen and 
Miss Lena Tulchen. 
Gave Time to Procress 
Charles Cogen, Guild presi- 
| dent speaking at the dinner, | 


ondary public high schools; 

“A curriculum so varied and 
\enriched as to assure to each 
‘child the fullest development of 
| his personal capacity; 

“Classes small enough to en- 
able the teacher to teach each 
child effectively ; 

“The development of a strong 
teacher’s union affiliated with 
the A. F. of L.C1.0., and 

“Schools staffed by profes- 
sionally qualified teachers who, 
through training and experience, 
have developed a high sense of | 








so much of their time, thought 





sion and other benefits.” 
Committee in charge included 


after demands for them had pre- | 


DENVER, Colo. — The Colo- 
rado Federation of Teachers, 
working cooperatively with local 
members of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County and 
Municipal Employes, is urging 
the 1956 state legislature to 
pass a three-point program, two 
of which affect teacher welfare. 

A 40-hour work week for 
state institutional employes, the 
right of collective bargaining, 
and social security coverage are 
the improvements demanded by 
the teachers and the public em- 
ployes. 

Herrick 8. Roth, the C. F. of 
T.'’s executive secretary, said 
the teacher group is not asking 
the 40-hour week for itself, but 
is supporting it for state institu- 
tional employes who presently 


Colorado Union Teachers for 
3-Point Legislative Program 


work up to 60 hours weekly. 

While the right to bargain 
collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing is 
now neither denied nor specifi- 
cally permitted to state em- 
ployes and teachers, Roth ex- 
plained, such permission could 
be given througia a simple state- 
ment of legislative intent that 
the state recognizes the right of 
publie employes to bargain. 

The third request asks that 
the legislature, through “per- 
missive legislation,” c!ear a path 
to allow both organizations to 
apply for social security cover- 
age, thus giving the right to 
petition for a referendum vote 
on social security and also name 
the procedures by which such a 
vote would be taken. 





social and moral responsibility.” 
For Financial Support 
In a separate resolution, the 
A. F. of L.-C.LO. vowed to fight 
for financial support for schools 
on the local, state and federal 
levels of government, 


Federal funds, it added, should 


_| be distributed through the states 


according to population, relative 
need and tax paying capacity; 
should supplement and not sup- 
plant local and state funds and 
should be subject to federal 
audit. 





a free and unin- | 


“A democratically - adminis- | 


and energy to helping the Guild | 
produce increased salary, pen- | 


Five areas in which federal 
aid is needed immediately, the 
resolution declared, are for ‘‘pub- 
lic school construction; for pub- 
lic school teachers’ salaries; for 
loans and scholarships for all 
worthy students; for health and 
welfare services for all children 
regardless of race or creed and 
for the eradication of adult illit- 
|eracy.” 

Labor's proposals were con- 
structed on a strong moral base. 
The A. F. of L.-C.LO. said no 
federal funds should go to any 
|State which acts in defiance 
ithe school desegregation 
sions of the U, 8. Supreme 
Court. Funds should go, how- 
ever, to districts within the 
state which have integrated 
schools, 


Hails Program in Congress 
| In other resolutions, the A. 
F. of L.-C.LO. hailed the prog- 
'ress in Congress toward recog- 
nizing “the significance of the 
arts in American culture”; sup- 
ported expansion of the school | 
lunch program; backed legisla- 
tion calling for rural and mobile 











funds for the U. 





of | 
leci iclared in his acceptance speech 
deci- | 


library services and urged extra | 

S. Office of | $4,000,000 to organize the un- 

Education for research purposes. organized and more money will 
_In a statement on “Academic | follow, 





Freedom and Integrity,” the A. 
F. of L.-C.LO. said it “strongly 
opposes any form of academic 
censorship or legislative control 
of curriculum content, It op- 
poses the use of the schools for 
propaganda purposes by any 
group or organization.” 


The A. F. of L.-C.1.0. declared 
employment as a teacher should 
be denied “anyone who is sub- 
ject to controls, foreign or do- 
mestic, which limit his freedom 
of thought and speech and 
which would prevent the teacher 
from teaching the truth fully.” 


Welfare and Organization 

The convention urged federal 
support for vocational educa- 
tion; asked the government to 
continue to reserve channels for 
educational television and urged 
state and local labor bodies to 
take part in community activ- 
ities in cooperation with other 
civic groups. 


George Meany, elected presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L.-C.LO, 
while William F. Schnitzler re- 
mained secretary-treasurer, de- 


that “we still need better schools 
and more schools.” Walter P. 
Reuther, former C.LO. presi- 
dent, elected vice-president, re- 
ceived a rousing ovation when 
he declared: 


. » » there are teachers in 
America to be organized and 
thousands and thousands of 
white-collar workers in the of- 
fices, in the distribution trades” 
and many thousands more in 
the building trades. 


Reuther said former C.LO. 
Unions had pledged a total of 








AF T Members Are Authors 
Of Labor Resource Booklet 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—Three A.| junior high school teacher. 


F. of T. members are the au- 
thors of a resource unit for 
senior high schoo! social science 
jane history courses, “The Story 
| of Labor in American History,” 
\recently published by the Min- 
nesota Federation of Labor. 
The 28-page brochure was 
written by Ben Lundquist, high 
ischool teacher at Great Falls, 
formerly of Minneapolis, 
Walter H. Uphoff, head 





Mont., 
Minn. ; 





| bor, Labor Temple, 


The authors point out that 
labor has for many years been 
aware that there is little mate- 
rial available for teaching about 
labor history in the secondary 
schools, and the booklet is in- 
tended to fill this need. It is 
written from a national view- 
point and may be used through- 
out the country. 

Copies may be obtained from 
the Minnesota Federation of La- 
St. Paul, 


| said that “the teachers of New| | Anna Steinberger, Esther Cahen | of worker. rs education at the Minn., at 50 cents each. Quan- 


+ | York owe a tremendous debt to|aud Cara Cook, former Guild | University 


the many people who have given 





executive secretary. 





of Minnesota; 


and | tity rates are 35 cents each for 


}Vernon G. Smith, Minneapolis|25 or more copies. 
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Labor Works For Education In Arizona 


Pioneer Background For New 
State Federation of Teachers 


Newest state branch of the 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers is the Arizona State Federa- 
tion of Teachers, organized to 
include the fast growing Salt 
River Valley Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1010, and the 
Pima Courty Teachers Union, 
Local 1238. A member of Local 
1010 tells of the climate in 
which this new A. F. of T. 
growth is taking place. 


By M. R. Hagerty* 


PHOENIX, Ariz. — Since en- 
tering the Union back on Valen- 
tine’s Day, 1912, the sovereign 
state of Arizona has been effec- 
tively controlled by a triumvi- 
rate popularly known as “The 
Three C’s’’ — cattle, copper and 
cotton. 

More recently a fourth major 
nterprise—tourists—has made 
notable inroads, as an ever- 


9 


Mr. Hagerty 


increasing number of Americans 
take advantage of the inde- 
scribable scenic vistas and mild 
climate of the Baby State. 

Industrially speaking, Arizona 
long has been one of the low 
dwellers on the totem pole. Nor 
have the copper kings, cattle 
barons, cotton caballeros and 
tourist tycoons welcomed any 
industrial interlopers into their 
private preserve. 

As one might then expect 
from the foregoing, Arizona is 
not essentially a labor state. Of 
the estimated population of 
slightly over one million per- 
sons — scattered over 113,909 
square miles—only about 45,000 
belong to unions, 


Small Group Most Active 

Within the 28,000 dues-paying 
A. F. of L. members, a small, 
devout group has been striving 
tirelessly to make all Arizunans 
labor conscious, These people 
have met with marked success 
despite the presence of a vigor- 
ous union-baiting press in the 
two heavily-populated areas of 
Phoenix and Tucson. 

In no small measure, the union 
position has been brought into 
public focus through the efforts 
of the A. F. of L.’s education 
committee, headed by pert, 
pleasant Fara M. Darland, sec- 
retary of Public Employees 
Council No. 31, American Fed- 
eration of State, County and 
Municipal Empioyees. 

Ranking well up in Importance 
among the education commit- 


*Member, Salt River Valley Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 1010, 





tee’s projects is the annual 
A. F. of L. scholarship awards 
—three for $500 plus three $50 
government bonds. Delegates and 
observers attending the 1955 
Arizona Federation of Labor 
convention were favorably im- 
pressed by the way in which 
the committee handled the 
fourth annual competition for 
the scholarships. Incidentally, 


plans are being advanced for! 


replacing the bond awards with 
$200 scholarships. This may be 
an accomplished fact by 1956. 


How Program Works 

Competition for the awards is 
open to senior high school stu- 
dents from every one of the 
state’s public, private and paro- 
chial schools. The money may 
be used to assist the student in 
any field of knowledge, and is 
not limited to those interested 
in labor alone. 

Here is how the competition 
is set up: 

1) Notice of the awards is 
mailed out to every secondary 
school in the state. 

2) Principals send the Fed- 
eration by Feb. 9 the applica- 
tions of participating students. 

8) The Federation then mails 
out the specified number of ex- 
amination papers, and the two- 
hour examination is conducted 
March 12. 

4) Papers are returned to the 
Federation, given numbers and 
assigned to a committee from 
Phoenix Local 1010, American 
Federation of Teachers, and the 
six highest papers are selected. 

5) Papers are returned to 
Federation headquarters where 
the names of the six finalists 
are determined from the num- 
bers, and the principals of these 
students are notified. 

6) Winners are requested to 
appear, at Federation expense, 
at the April A. F. of L. State 
convention to present their 
knowledge orally before a panel 
of three competent, impartial 
judges, and the scholarship and 
bond winners are announced 
shortly thereafter. Judges this 
year included a college presi- 
dent, a school superintendent 
and a Superior court jurist. 


Purpose of the examination is| 


to evaluate the student’s know!l- 
edge and understanding of labor 
and industrial problems and his 
ability to present this informa- 
tion in writing and orally. 


Force in Labor Education 


It is significant, indeed, that) 


five of the six finalists at Tuc- 
son this year admitted they 
knew appallingly little about 
organized labor before they be- 
gan digging it out for them- 
selves in preparation for the 
exams. 

The fact that these five seniors 
completed four years of second- 
ary schooling without an ele- 
mentary knowledge of “the facts 
of life” regarding labor unions 
would appear to be an indict- 
ment of the kinds of materials 
available in our high school 
social studies courses. It is in 
these courses that we are — 
allegedly — presenting to the 
students all aspects of American 
life. 

In sponsoring the statewide 
education awards, the commit- 
tee lists sample study questions, 


suggests certain books and 
pamphlets as source material 
and urges candidates to arrange 
personal interviews with local 
union officials. As these teen- 
agers seek to qualify themselves 
as finalists in the exams, they 
| ignite a chain reaction which 
| has resulted in librarians, school 
| principals, as well as college 
|presidents, ordering specific 
| books and materials for their 
|reference libraries. Quite obvi- 
ous, therefore, are the benefits 
that accrue to organized labor. 





Purpose is Two-Fold 

In setting up the awards, 
Arizona labor leaders undoubt- 
edly are motivated by two fac- 
tors — their desire to assist 
competent, deserving teen-agers 
attain higher education, and to 
bring about a better knowledge 
and understanding of labor's 
goals, social and economic con- 
ditions affecting labor and man- 
agement, how unions are organ- 
ized and operated and the vital 
role they play in American life. 


Why is it imperative that this 
type of information be placed 
within reach of high school 
youngsters? For many years 
our nation’s schools have fur- 
nished, if you please, captive 
audiences for a recital of the 
blessings of the American Way 
of Life as interpreted by the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Schools have been 
showered with free books, 
charts, pamphlets, movies and 
other audio-visual materials by 
Standard Oil, General Motors, 
General Electric and thousands 
of other huge corporations, all 
purporting, of course, to give an 
impartial picture of the part 
they played in making America 
great. 

Without trying to detract one 
jot from the importance of cap- 
ital in the growth of our nation, 
it is certainly fair to point 
out that management’s highly- 
charged “education” campaigns 





have usually relegated labor to} 


|the role of a Cinderella—if not 
|the villain. 


For Tomorrow’s Citizens 


Significantly enough, 
been only within recent years 
that labor has become cognizant 
of how extremely essential it is 
to have its side of the pic- 
ture portrayed before youth- 
ful citizens who tomorrow will 
hold America’s well-being in its 
hands. 

As one prominent Arizona 
A. F. of L. official put it: “We 
still have a hard time convincing 
some of the old line unionists of 
the value of these scholarships. 
That’s why State Secretary- 
Treasurer Keene S. Brown often 
takes one or two of the winners 
with him to union meetings and 
has them speak before these 
groups. That usually does the 
trick.” 

If laboring folks could listen 
in on a typical high school so- 
cial studies class as it discusses 
some of our vital socio-economic 
problems and hear what a dis- 
torted opinion most of the 
youngsters have about unions, 
never again would they hesitate 
to spend money for labor educa- 
tional programs, 

Labor’s stake in the public 
schools that labor was largely 
instrumental in creating is of 
tremendous importance. And 
that is precisely why the activ- 
ities of the Mrs. Darlands and 
their education committees are 
so indispensable. 





it has! 





Officers of new Arizona Federation of Teachers: From left, Lleyd 
Falk of Tucson, treasurer; Jack Schimer and Bill Karnes of Phoenix, 
secretary and regional vice-president; Alyce Feltman of Tucson, re- 
gional vice-president, and J. D. Filson of Phoenix, president. 


Arizona Federation Projects 


Dynamic Teachers’ Program 


TUCSON, Ariz.—The Arizona 
Fedération of Teachers Unions 
is making its first year of exist- 
ence a dynamic one, following 
through a program of construc- 
tive activity based on resolutions 
passed during its first annual 
convention held here recently. 


J. D. Filson of Phoenix, first 
president of the Federation, is 
directing the program with the 
assistance of other newly elected 
officers shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, as well as leaders 
of the Salt River Valley Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 1010, and 
the Pima County Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 1238, 


List Major Objectives 


Here are some of the positive 
steps which the new state group 
is taking to advance education 
in Arizona. It: 


Condemns basing teachers’ 
salaries on rating plans and 
urges they be based on training 
and experience; 


Believes in a single salary 
schedule for all teachers of 
equal qualifications and teaching 
experience, regardless of grade 
level, and urges its locals to take 
immediate and positive action to 
achieve this goal; 


Supports and aids librarians 
in their efforts to resist censor- 
ship and to take practical and 
positive steps to eliminate cen- 
sorship whenever it exists, and 


Believing that the sales taz is 
discriminatory, placing a dispro- 
portionate share on those least 
able to bear it, it is on record 
as opposing such a tax, and at 
the same time believes that 
those who profitably extract 
minerals, oil and other natural 
resources in Arizona be required 
to pay @ severance tar, 


Backs Federal Aid 

It resolves that federal aid be 
sought not only for school con- 
struction, but also for teachers’ 
salaries and other important 
educational services due both 
the children and adult citizens 
of this nation, and 


It is determined to work to- 
ward the establishment of a 
state board of teacher tenure 
appeal, to review dismissal cases 
of tenure teachers. 

Because the working condi- 
tions of Arizona's substitute 
teachers are very poor, the Fed- 
eration is making every effort to 





bring them into the union move- 
ment and improve their status. 
Issues a Bulletin 

The complete list of resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention 
is given in the first issue of a 
new monthly publication, the 
“Arizona Union Teacher,” which 
is now the official organ of the 
Arizona Federation. 

The issue contains articles on 
problems and objectives by 
Filson, Robert Frank of Phoenix, 
president of the Salt River Val- 
ley Federation; Richard Y. 
Murray of Tucson, president of 
Pima County Union, and Allen 
Steritt of Tucson, co-chairman 
for Pima County of the Arizona 
Union Teacher editorial commit- 
tee, 
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